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BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service. Inc., 376-378 Pearl 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices in Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, 
Utica, Poughkeepsie, Binghamton, and Erie, Pa. 





BUFFALO AND VICINITY—Victory Sign and Display Studios, 
39 W. Chippewa St. First-class window installation service at reason- 
able rates. Large and reliable. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico St., 
Los Angeles, and 869 Folsom St., San Francisco. Branch offices and 
warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San Diego. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., 509 
South Franklin Street, John Sanders, General Manager. A modern 
display organization covering Chicago and suburbs completely. Estab- 
lished 14 years ago. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 519 Main Street, 
Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering southern Ohio 
and northern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare Rd., 
Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and house- 
to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of the 
Cleveland market. 





CODY, WYO.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoniing. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—West Virginia Advertising Co., Union 
Bank Bldg. A modern service that satisfies its clients. A trial will 
convince you. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Touisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install ‘“‘merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
“Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, I.a. 








NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, lake Charles. 
Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport. 
Window Display and Service Department 


S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 














PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list 
of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Arcee Vee Display Service, 109 De Sota 
Street. Covering Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio, Northern 
West Virginia. Quality and service that satisfies. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Serv- 
ice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 





STAUNTON, VA.—Frank B. Holt, Advertising and Display. Sat- 
isfactory service for Western Virginia. Write for map. 
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“GOOD DISPLAY MEANS Our cover illustration this month represents a com- How To Make Effective Win- 
BETTER TURNOVER, LESS posite drawing of the Century of Progress, Chicago, dew: bind 
MAREDOWNS, BETTER and was designed and executed by the art depart- ae gine eae xSv aa 
: men of W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Chicago, as  ~--:::*::: By Cal Lewis, B.Sc, 
MARKUP, LESS SHRINKAGE, a contribution to the International Association of a 
i MORE SALES PER SQUARE Display Men, whose annual convention will be held Designing a Window Display 
yi FOOT, IMPROVED ENSEM- at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, August 13, 14 and 15. ....+.«....By H. A. Cornelius 
$1 | This event marks a crucial moment in the movement 
it BLE SELLING AND, AFTER to perfect a really effective national display organi- A Panacea for 1934 Window 
if ALL, MORE VOLUME AND zation and deserves the support and attendance of Ills! By Harold A. Bidwell 
if PROFITS.” — W. L. STENS- every displaymen who has at heart the future of his aes P 
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DISPLAYERS... 
that subtly suggest “Quality™ 


NY MERCHANDISE becomes In each instance the permanently 
more desirable in the eyes of lustrous finish and rich color of the 
the observer when it is displayed in Bakelite Materials used add greatly 




















a manner suggesting fine quality. It to the effectiveness of the display. 
is this perhaps more than anything Another advantage of these dis- 
else, that has led to the rapidly in- players made of Bakelite Materials 
creasing use of Bakelite Materials in is that they retain their fresh, new 
the designing of modern displayers. appearance indefinitely. Smudges 

The variety shown on this page, or finger marks may be easily wiped 
all made with Bakelite Materials, off with a damp cloth and the orig- 
afford some idea of their limitless inal brilliance restored. We will be 
possibilities. The displayers for glad to discuss the advantages of 
silverware and watches are largely our materials for sales promoting 


of Bakelite Laminated, and those displayers. Write for information 
for tie-clasps, perfumes, and radio and booklets35M “Bakelite Molded” 
receiver are of Bakelite Molded. and 35L “Bakelite Laminated.” 
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“The registered trade marks shown odove distinguish meteriols Weymbetions the infinite 
manuioctured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital “8” is the shies thbnnes oe ns wagtdaees Sedans SAA 
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Displaymen Gather at Chicago 
for L.A.D.M. Convention 


Exhibit Space Completely Booked—-Large Attendance 


J. Duncan Williams, executive secretary, 
International Association of Display. .Men 
announces the completion of all plans for 
what is expected to be one of the most de- 
termined, if not the largest, group of dis- 
playmen that have ever attended a national 
conclave of the association. The Hotel Sher- 
man has given every possible cooperation and 
assures all delegates reasonable accommoda- 
tions, so all is set for the sounding of the 
gavel on the morning of August 13. The con- 
vention will last three days, August 13, 14, 
and 15, and will be brimful of activity. 

President Geo. W. Westerman has given 
yeoman assistance to Secretary Williams in 
the arduous work entailed in completing ali 
arrangements. The convention committee, as 
well as the display manufacturers have given 
tirelessly of their time, and nothing has been 
left undone to insure one of the most success- 
ful events in I. A. D. M. history. 


Local display clubs are pledging their 
wholehearted support and from this source 
alone there will come an attendance that in 
itself will vouchsafe an influential gathering. 
Secretary Williams has already received indi- 
vidual reservations from many prominent 
displaymen who have not been seen at I. A. 
D. M. conventions for years. 

More than sixty manufacturers of display 
equipment, decorations, and materials have 
booked all the available space and the expo- 
sition will be as fine and complete as any- 
thing heretofore seen. Never before has en- 
thusiasm run so high, and exhibitors are san- 
guine of the immediate revival of display 
appreciation and with it increased display bud- 
gets that will permit of the purchase of new 
and better display equipment. 

The Century of Progress in itself is a dis- 
play clinic which offers displaymen hundreds 
of new display ideas. That is why display- 
men can hardly consider the trip to the I. A. 
D. M. convention a financial burden, for no 
live displayman would pass up this opportu- 
nity to visit the World’s Fair. Then again, 
transportation costs will be extremely low 
from ‘all points, and by special arrangement 
with the ;Hotel Sherman all delegates will be 
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Assured—A New Deal For Display 


able to secure accommodations at reasonable 
rates. 

The photo contest has been revived and the 
rules and classifications are appended to this 
article. Displaymen should send in their en- 
tries without delay. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. F. E. White- 
lam, president, the Ladies’ Auxiliary has also 
been exceptionally active in behalf of the con- 
vention, and a special program has been ar- 
ranged to make the visits of the ladies espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

The complete convention program follows: 


MONDAY, AUGUST 13 

10:00 A. M—Opening convention with flag 
ceremony by American Legion Post of 
CRD—twelve men bugle and drum corps. 

10:20 A. M.—Invocation. 

10:25 A. M—Greetings from Mayor Kelley. 

10:35 A. Mi—Welcome from A Century of 
Progress by Homer T. Buckley, chairman 
publicity, A Century of Progress expo- 
sition. 

10:50 A. M.—Welcome from Chicago Whole- 
sale Merchants by Richard Thaine, mer- 
chandising promotion manager, Carson 
Pirie Scott & Co., wholesale. 

11:10 A. M.—Response by George W. West- 
erman, president, I. A. D. M. 

11:45 A. M.—Announcements and _ appoint- 
ments of committees: Women’s Auxiliary, 
contest, auditing, membership, nominating, 
etc. Adjournment. 

2:00 P. M.—Live Model Draping Contest 
reproducing current. modes from uncut 
goods. Three entrants—judged by audience. 

2:30 P. M.—An_ inspirational address by 
Douglas Malloch, one of America’s better- 
known platform lecturers. Adjournment. 
OPTIONAL 

Organization Meetings — (1) Nominating 
committee; (2) executive committee, secre- 
tary’s report, auditing committee. Depart- 
mental Meetings—(1) Local club opera- 
tion (officers and others interested); (2) 
men’s wear clinic...1, A. D. M. Committee 
Meetings—(1) Executive committee; (2) 
nominating committee; (3) Auditing ¢com- 
mittee. rot 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 14 

9:30 A. M.—News review of World’s Fair 
exhibits you should see today. 

9:45 A. M—St. Louis Club 
gram: Demonstrations. 

10:15 A. M.—Modern Window Lighting— 
C. E. Johnson and Jerry Stair, Curtis 
Lighting, Inc. 

10:45 A. M.—“Modern Shoe Display,” by 
M. D. LaGee, display manager, Cutler Shoe 
Company, Chicago. Demonstrations: (1) 
Frank FE. Whitlam, Fyfe Shoe Co., Ltd., 
Detroit, Mich.; (2) T. Willard Jones, 
Phelps Shoe Co., Ltd., Shreveport, La. 

11:15 A. M.—“Phychology of Modern Dis- 
play,” Dr. George Crane, Northwestern 
University. 

12:00 A. M—Joint Luncheon, Grand Ball 
Room—I, A. D. M. members; W. A. I. 
members; Chicago Advertisers Club. Sub- 
ject, “The Hook-up Between Display, Ad- 
vertising and Salesmanship in Merchandis- 
ing—W. L. Stensgaard, Lee Bristol, Joe 
Kraus and Alfred Decker. 

2:00 P. M—‘Modern Poster Displays,” 
(the purpose and right use of the poster 
in windows). 

2:30 P. M.—Twenty-five Best Display Mer- 
chandise Events of 1933 and 1934. One of 
the outstanding feature events of the con- 
vention. Phenomenal examples of success- 
ful selling by displays. 

3:00 P. M.—Carl V. Haecker. 

3:30 P. M.—Announcements : Candidates for 
I. A. D. M.; committee business. 

OPTIONAL 

Committee meetings; departmental meetings, 
Carl Shank, chairman; display executives; 
budget control; operation, etc. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 15 
( Merchants’ Day) f 

9:30 A. M.—Modern Trends in Display of 
Men’s Wear, by E, H. Leaker, display 
manager, The Hub, and assistants. (a) 
Use of the poster for style promotion or 
sale tie-up; (b) advertising hook-up with 
the windows; (c) modern display technique, 
(Three window trims set. up night. before 

[Continued on page 30]. 
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Contrasting the New With 
the Old in Display 


We are living in a fashion age. There 
is fashion in architecture, clothes, furniture, 
automobiles, and recreation. The skyscraper 
has supplanted the old five-story office build- 
ing of father’s day. The tailored shirtwaist 
has given place to the overblouse or frilled 
tuck-in. The morris chair to the modernistic 
furniture. The old buckboard to the new 
Ford. More people had X-ray photographs 
taken of their teeth and insides last year 
than had portraits taken of their visages. 
Whether we want it or not, change comes. 

Demand for a particular style passes. 
Other styles take its place. Consumer taste 
changes constantly. No matter how widely 
used any product may be, if its design re- 
mains unchanged it will grow tiresome. 
Consider, for instance, men’s collars in 26 
years. Before 1910, most business men wore 
straight or stand-up starched collars either 
opened or closed at the throat. Gradually, 
a turned-down collar, still starched and stiff 
came into use. In the latter part of the 
war period the demand again shifted, this 
time to a soft unstarched collar. Shortly 
after 1920, men turned from a collar-de- 
tached shirt to a shirt with collar attached. 
The new demand spread rapidly and nearly 
wrecked the manufacturers of separate coi- 
lars. 

Even shaving shows a curious history. 
Today the majority of men are smooth 
shaven. It would be easy to make the mis- 
take of assuming that taste in this respect 
is permanent. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. I quote Paul Nystrom. “In 
150 years we have had three distinct periods 
when beards were decidedly in good taste 
and high favor. Smooth shaven brought 
with it the demand for good razors and par- 
ticularly for safety razors. This safety 
razor has often been credited with making 
the present widespread vogue for smooth 
shaving but this is not correct, for the safety 
razor was not placed in the market until 
1903 and by that time the smooth shaving 
vogue was well under way.” 

There have been changes too in... shall 
we say ... the fashion of trading? When 
a customer bought goods at retail in 1895 
it was assumed by the vendor that the trans- 
action was*permanent ... that it was at least 
a sale and not a loan or a fight. It was also 
assumed that the customer was always right 
when she bought the goods, and always 
wrong when she returned them. 

Today there are $15,000,000,000 worth of 
open credits and $8,000,000,000 of install- 
ment buying. “The new factor in American 
business,’ says Mrs. Christine Frederick, 
“is the consumer, particularly Mrs. Con- 
sumer. Woman is in the buying saddle to- 


By MARION F. BROWN 
Advertising, R. H. Stearns Company 
Boston, Mass. 


day as she never was before. She spends 
$53,000,000,000 a year .. . $350,000 a minute, 
a tremendous buying power which no busi- 
ness can afford to neglect. The woman 
customer of today is more intelligent, more 
sophisticated, more exacting than she was a 
decade ago. Like everything else she has 
gone talkie.” Today she wants news . 
less price talk, fewer bargains, less limited 
stock, fewer inadequate salespeople.» She 
wants to spend, while we, God help us, try 
to teach her to save her money by screaming 
mill-ends, special purchases, and miraculous 
concessions until our advertising scrapbooks 
begin to assume the tone of the old Mc- 
Guffey readers. 

When Saint Paul wrote to the Philippians 








DISPLAYMEN! 
HOW DO YOUR 
DISPLAYS 
MEASURE UP 
WITH THE OLD 
AND THE NEW 
DISPLAYS 
PICTURED HERE 








a little less than 1900 years ago, “Whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whosoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good re- 
port, if there be any virtue and if there be 
any praise, think on these things,” he actually 
gave to the world the greatest catechism 
for efficient advertising that has been re- 
corded. For thought is succeeded by ex- 
pression, and to think on these things to 
express truth and beauty, which is the priv- 
ilege of every advertiser in the world today. 

From time immemorial men have expressed 
things that are true, things that are just, 
things that are of good report. It wasn’t 
encugh. There needed to be color in the 
kitchen, coolness in wicker furniture, com- 
panionship in breakfast dishes, youthfulness 
in fashion, in a word, whatsoever things 
are lovely ... and women dipping their pens 
into dreams and imagination began writing 
for other women pen pictures that made 
them want things that they didn’t actually 
need. 


Yesterday advertising was untouched by 
the leaven of imagination. Every wall in 
ancient Pompeii was a billboard devoted to 
publicity. Two men at sword play indicated 
a fencing contest. A boy being whipped 
meant a school. A goat drew attention to 
a dairy, 3000 years ago, ancient Thebes was 
using papyrus for advertising rewards for 
runaway slaves. In the yesterday of the 
middle ages, town criers pealed their bells 
and cried their wares through the streets 
of Europe. In the yesterday of 25 years 
ago you were reading such cataloging as 
this: 

Ladies’ drawers, 10c; corset covers, 8c; 
stockings in lace and lisle, 39c; petticoats, 
49c; fleece-lined vests and pants, 19c. 

In 1907, pompadours were advertised for 
$1.00 and Nell Brinkley puffs for $1.49. 
Shirtwaists were laid out unblushingly on 
the counters in sizes up to 46. Beauty ads 
were guaranteeing one pound a day. Yes- 
terday there were no electric washing ma- 
chines in the kitchens or radios in the liv- 
ing rooms. Yesterday there were pipe racks 
on the walls with dice and royal flushes 
painted on them. 

Think again in terms of “Whgtsoever 
things are lovely.” Yesterday, tin bathtubs 
with the paint peeling off. Today, sunken 
tubs with colored tiling. Yesterday a man- 
tel with seashells, fringes, and a marble 
clock that wouldn’t go. Today, a mantel 
with a pair of candlesticks and a single 
vase for flowers. Yesterday a dream of 
spring meant a Crawford bicycle for $75. 
Today it means a Rolls Royce for $20.000. 

To anyone who looks back on advertising 
for 25 years, there appears to be a succes- 
sion of advertising phases. There was the 
jingle phase, the cataloguing phase, and the 
double-page spread phase. To the jingle 
phase belong such well-known verses as 
The de Long Hook and Eye, Sunny Jim, and 
Spotless Town. See that Hump was as well 
known a slogan then as “Camel’s costlier 
tobaccos are milder” is today. The jingles 
were the work of Charles Synder. “Dear 
girls, don’t blush, but have you tried those 
hooks and eyes with bumps inside.” 

Sunny Jim was the work of two school- 
girls who wrote the jingles and drew the 
caricatures and presented them to the ad- 
vertising manager of a breakfast food called 
Force. Later when he wanted to put over 
a national campaign, he sent for the girls 
and had them do a series of Sunny Jim 
jingles. They appeared in every street car 
in the country. Sunny Jim became a sort 
of Pickwick of advertising, an internation- 
ally known character, so well loved that 
when the company changed their trade-mark 
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—It hasn’t been so very 
Many years ago when 
the Southern Wear dis- 
play pictured here rep- 
resented the “correct 
way” to merchandise 
southern fashions. Times 
have changed, and the 
new display technique 
smiles down on what 
once was correct— 


Force went off the market. A typical Sunny 
Jim verse ran... “Jim Dumps was a most 
unfriendly man, who lived his life on a her- 
mit plan. He never stopped for a friendly 
smile, but trudged along in his surly style, 
till Force one day was served to him. Since 
then, they’ve called him Sunny Jim. 

Spotless Town jingles, advertising sapolio, 
were the work of Kenneth Fraser.’ An ex- 
ample ... “This is the butcher of Spotless 
Town. His tools are bright as his renown. 
To keep them stained were indiscreet, for 
folks would then abstain from that. And 
so he brightens his trade, you know, by 
polishing with sapolio.” 

Even though these were worthy attempts 
to humanize advertising, nothing of love- 
liness was expressed. The good was not 
sold out of the goods, and so the jingles 
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were relegated to their respective shelves 
while the cataloguing of things unlovely 
went on, to the accompanying din of trumpet 
and kettle drum. Every price was a bar- 
gain. Every sale was the world’s greatest. 
The manufacturer took the loss. The store 
paid spot cash which seemed to account for 
the socalled miraculous concessions. 

Ballyhoo whipping the imagination. Hys- 
terica! copy. Black type. Black borders, 
and withalla noise so great that you couldn’t 
hear the message. We grow accustomed 
to the roar of the locomotive when we live 
near the track. Bye and bye we don’t know 
that the train has passed. And the roar of 
the locomotive in advertising is the ding- 
dong language that accompanies black type, 
black cuts and black borders. 

Twenty styles in 3000 dresses on sale 








—The display pictured 
above suggests but one 
of the many new display 
and background tech- 
niques that have been 
introduced in American 
displays during the last 
few years. Displays of 
southern fashion goods 
are just as alluring— 


Monday. A lifetime opportunity for what? 
To meet yourself around 150 street corners 
and join the uniformed parade. One thous- 
and leather belts on sale Tuesday, but all 
you want is one leather belt. People are 
changing. The woman of today wants new 
ideas. She has a growing inarticulate desire 
for finer things. The electric vacuum 
cleaner, the electric washing machine, frigi- 
daire, the radio, the movie, the development 
of women’s clubs, have awakened her to a 
sense of individuality of expression. She 
must be wooed not’ bullied into buying. She 
wants to spend not save. She is interested 
in her gain, not the manufacturer’s loss. She 
comes into a store today to learn new ten- 
dencies. She seeks something interesting. 
Color in the kitchen. Color in the bath- 
room. A skyscraper bookcase that reflects 
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—The interesting fact 
about the electrical dis- 
play pictured here lies 
in its continued use. It 
represents an antiquated 
method of merchandise 
presentation—when con- 
trasted with the modern 
method of display of 
such merchandise also 
pictured here— 


twentieth century art. She wants to see 
Rodier fabrics, not in bolts upon the counter, 
but made up in the newest fashions displayed 
upon living models. 

And the merchant who says today that 
women primarily want bargains is going to 
find it harder and harder to keep up with 
his retail competitors. He will win volume 
but not profits. He will deal with crowds 
but not customers. And he will lose out in 
that greatest of all store adjectives—service. 
For the store that is successful today is 
the store that tells a woman about fashion, 
about the things she wears, about the care 
of her children, and the care of her home 

. about beauty, health, happiness. 

When Pepsodent Company advertised in 
terms of whitened teeth, they became one of 
the greatest dentifrice industries in the 
country. The urge for beauty after the war 





gave America a $2,000,000,000 business a year 


in cosmetics. In 1921 Listerine company 
spent about $60,000 annually for adver- 
tising. Then came their halitosis campaign. 
Today they spend around $4,000,000 annually. 

Victor Phonograph Company enjoyed suc- 
cess with a rosey future. But radio came 
along, and sales dropped $50,000 daily every 
week for two years, until a genius found 
a way to graft onto the phonograph the 
brilliant life quality of radio ... and sales 
boomed ahead. 

Carnation Milk Company won the greatest 
response in their history when they sub- 
stituted for their contented Cows the slogan 
“Show your mother-in-law what a good cook 


you are.” 
“Whatsoever” things are lovely,” said 
Saint Paul “think on these things.” 


How are we going to get this loveliness 


—It would indeed be a 
fine thing if all of Amer- 
ica’s electrical and util- 
ity displays could be pat- 
terned along the lines 
suggested by the smart 
display pictured above. 
The modern fundamen- 
tal of today’s displays is 
simplicity. Which dis- 
play would sell YOU 
electric irons ?— 


across? By appealing through the right 
typography, layout, and words to. the 
esthetic tastes rather than to the reason. 
By making women prefer knives of silver 
to plain steel knives. By making them 
want the goods more than they want the 
money the goods will cost. By avoiding 
such unlovely non-descriptive words as 
ideal gifts, wonderful collection, amazing 
values, wanted colors, desirable materials. 
By making adjectives when they are used 
describe definitely. A dolman sleeve rather 
than a smart sleeve. A Vionnet collar 
rather than a becoming collar. 

A rich adjective will lend color to an 
otherwise drab sentence, but adjectives like 
smart, becoming, chic, interesting, excep- 
tional, ultra, sensational, nobby, and other 
blurry selections can never present a picture 
of the merchandise to be sold. The most 
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beautiful language in the world is simple 
language. 

And _ simplicity doesn’t mean drabness. 
Proof? “Alice in Wonderland,” Tom Saw- 
yer, “Home, Sweet Home,” and Harry 
Lauder’s “I Love a Lassie.” No story can 
surpass for simple beauty the story of the 
“Book of Ruth.” The strongest appeal is 
directed to the masses. The most potent 
message is a message of service. Now this 
doesn’t mean that price can’t enter in. It 
does. But unless price is tied up with 
clearances, markdowns, or special purchases, 
it in itself is of no particular interest. The 
thing that counts is what is offered at that 
price? It isn’t the fact that we are selling 
a $15.00 dress that counts ... but what kind 


of $15.00 dress are we selling? 

What is true of dresses is true, too, of 
coats, hats, accessories, household furnish- 
Women 


ings, all the way down the line. 


—No modern display- 
man will question the 
antiquity of the fabric 
display pictured above, 
but the fact still remains 
that most of America’s 
fabric displays are still 
patterned along the lines 
of the display pictured 
on the right. Isn’t it 
about time for display- 
men to “wake up?”— 
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want loveliness. -If—this were not true, 
they’d spend a great deal less than they do 
now. It would take little to pay for merely 
clothes to wear or a chair to sit on. There 
used to be two hat seasons. Now there are 
twenty-four. Women used to wear their 
clothes until they were threadbare. Now 
garments are given away or sent to the attic 
because fashion has worn them out. Today 
a woman buys a coat for slim lines. She 
buys a hat and gloves to complement her 
costumes. She buys shoes for comfort as 
well as style. She buys slim ankles when 
she buys hosiery. She buys pleasant meal- 
times when she buys a dining room suite. 
She buys cheeriness for her rooms when 
she buys draperies. She buys economy in 
steps when she buys a kitchen cabinet. She 
buys romance, health, relaxation, and edu- 
cation when she buys a trip around the 
world. 





It’s the woman’s viewpoint that counts. 
Why? In America today in 27,000,000 homes, 
women are spending more than-$53,000,000,- 
000 on advertised products. We find the 
department of commerce estimating that 85 
per cent of the entire nation’s wealth is spent 
directly by women. We find 54 per cent of 
the stockholders of the- American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, a little more than 
37 per cent of the stockholders of the United 
States Steel Corporation, 50 per cent of the 
Penn Railroad stockholders and 45% per 
cent of the General -Electric Company stock- 
holders are women. The tax returns show 
that in 1926, the latest year for which figures 
have been analyzed, women have paid on 
individual incomes $3,297,527,089, which was 
41 per cent of the total individual income 
tax paid. 

Looks as though the women of America 

[Continued on page 32] 


—The modern fabric 
display shown above 
represents the work of a 
creative American dis- 
playman. This display 
was merchandised in the 
spring of ’32, yet some- 
one was on the job. We 
haven’t seen as modern 
a fabric display in quite 
some time—have Amer- 
ican displaymen gone to 
sleep, again ?— 
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A Fashion Display For 
BRathine Suits 


A 


The design and development of any spe- 
cial window display background must follow 
some specific idea. Ii the background is to 
be successful sufficient time must be allowed 
to permit the designer to perfect all plans 
of construction and installation before the 
actual opening of the window. Where the 
displayman has a studio which can be de- 
voied exclusively to design and construc- 
tion work, the problem of time, space and 
storage won’t be as acute as where the dis- 
playman must design, build and store all 
display properties in his department in the 
store building. The displayman works under 
a tremendous handicap where space is at a 
premium. Lack of proper view space—space 
where the finished setting can be entirely or 
partially assembled before actual installa- 
tion in the window—has resulted in many 
poor color effects, improper installations and 
ragged construction effects. Where the dis- 
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By MALCOLM J. B. TENNENT 
Meier &% Frank Company 
Portland, Ore. 


playman has sufficient space and can set up 
a background under window conditions for 
analysis and criticism before it is installed 
in the window, the improvement of every 
display more than compensates for the space 
used by the display department for such 
work. 


—The reproduction of the blue-print 
pictured below shows just how Ten- 
nent’s displays look on paper before 
they see the carpenter room. The 
entire plan is drawn to scale—the 
Y% inch equaling 1 foot can not be 
applied in this case due to the re- 
duction of the original blue-print to 
DISPLAY WORLD reproduction. 
The displayman can follow the de- 
sign of the display very easily by 
comparing the blue-print with the 
actual display— 


The business of designing a series of 
opening displays for any large store is al- 
ways a problem. The display director must 
know the physical properties of his every 
window—and windows do vary. The height 
ot the window from the sidewalk level is a 
problem; the depth of the window is another 
problem; window height and length consti- 
tutes still another problem. The method of 
merchandise display presents a serious prob- 
lem—every opening background must be de- 
signed with every consideration given the 
merchandise to be displayed in the windows. 
A set of backgrounds designed for men’s 
wear can hardly be used to effectively dis- 
play lingerie, corsets or millinery; a set of 
windows designed for furniture displays 
can hardly be used for shoes, drugs or ac- 
cessories; a set of windows designed for 
ready to wear certainly can not be used to 
display such merchandise as radios, gro- 
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ceries or draperies. Please understand that 
such goods ¢an be displayed in front of 
backgrounds designed to merchandise such 
goods, but only after certain background 
changes have been effected whereby the 
presentation of such goods will result in a 
harmonious display. 

In the design of an opening for our set of 
twenty-five some odd windows, we always 
divide the front into a series of presenta- 
tions. Each presentation consists of three 
displays—I am not counting our four corner 
windows which are always designed for spe- 
cial presentations. We have six windows 
between each corner, and it is these series 
of six windows that are always divided into 
sets of three each for the presentation of 
certain departments. For example, one set 
of three windows will be devoted to men’s 
wear; one set of three windows will be de- 
voted to furniture; one set will be devoted 
to ready to wear; one set will be devoted to 
accessories; one set will be devoted to fab- 
rics, etc. This division won’t always be fol- 
lowed as to actual merchandise, but it sug- 
gests the method of division of departments 
and goods. 

Our four corner windows, as I have al- 
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—The blue-print reproduced on the 
opposite page shows the actual de- 
sign created for the construction of 
this interesting fashion display of 
bathing su'ts. The entire design 
was drawn to scale and then repro- 
duced in its entirety in the Meier & 
Frank display studio—a building 
quite apart from the regular store 
building. The color of the display 
was sand, cream, peach, and cobalt 
blue. The water in the tank was 
dyed a deep ultra-marine blue. The 
sky painting was done in dark blues, 
lavender, rose, silver, gold, and light 
blue— 


ready said, are devoted to special presenta- 
tions, and they do not necessarily have any 
design connection with the connecting dis- 


plays. Where a series of three windows are 
produced, the form and design of the three 
displays will be similar, with just enough 
difference in either color scheme, decorative 
treatment of background painting or con- 
structional effects, to change the appearance 
of the displays and yet keep them within a 
series of three windows. With our corners 


we attempt to develop some spectacular 
presentation. In our spring, 1934, displays 
we devoted one corner to “The Spring Bride” 
—see the May issue of DISPLAY WORLD. 
Another corner was devoted to “Travel” 
clothes. A third corner was devoted to 
“Brother and Sister” clothes. Our fourth 
corner was devoted to “Bathing Suits.” 
Considering that the “bathing suit season” 
is in full swing, I believe our presentation 
of that display in this issue of DISPLAY 
WORLD will prove most timely. The dis- 
play, as my readers will appreciate, formed 
a very smart presentation in our Sixth and 
Adler corner. The entire setting suggested 
a modern beach club or bath house. The 
window being a little better than 15 feet 
high enabled the construction of the balcony 
effect on which two figures are standing. The 
scale of the design was not skimped in any > 
respect, and the construction was such to 
permit the display of all weights of mer- 
chandise. The stairway could be used by the 
displaymen in decorating the window as well 
as in effecting any methed of merchandise 
display. The entire floor of each corner is 
covered with a tank, which can be divided 
[Continued on page 32] 
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Sears Roebuck to Build First 
Windowless Dept. Store 


An announcement that will create more 
than a mild sensation in the mercantile 
world and stimulate a major architectural 
controversy issues from the office of General 
R. E. Wood, president of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., and discloses that company’s plan to 
erect a windowless department store in Chi- 
cago in the near future. Revolutionary in 
a degree never before dreamed of in de- 
partment store design and construction, the 
plan was created by Sears’ engineers and 
architects following a most exhaustive re- 
search and analysis of all the elements asso- 
ciated with store construction and retail 
merchandising. All concerned in the pre- 
liminary planning, though willingly designat- 
ing the new venture an experiment, are con- 
fident that the plan is sound in principle 
and foresee, in the event the store is success- 
ful, drastic alterations of old architectural 
principles as related to department store 
planning. 

The nearest approach to windows to be 
employed in the new store, which will be 
located on the old Becker-Ryan Company 
site at Sixty-third and Halsted streets, will 
be provided by a series of tall, slender glass 
columns, each rising to a height of 58 feet 


above the main floor over each of the store’s 
four entrances. Through these columns will 
be directed great shafts of daylight which 
will carry down the wide main aisles to 
those departments requiring such light for 
customer examination of textiles and certain 
style merchandise. A _ series of closed-in 
glass stages will extend around three entire 
sides of the building and in these will be 
presented merchandise displays. 

This will be by no means Sears’ first at- 
tempt to break down old department store 
practices since certain deviations have 
marked the opening of each new Sears’ unit. 
From its beginning in the retail field the 
company decided that in the evolution of 
department stores complete adjustment to 
changing conditions in cities had never been 
adequately made. As a result, with the erec- 
tion of Sears’ stores, there appeared many 
departures from old practices. However, 
the latest announcement that the next Sears’ 
unit will be without windows is by far the 
most radical of all company ventures and 
the experiment will have the attention of 
architects, engineers and merchandising ex- 
ecutives everywhere. 

The revolutionary proposal was sponsored 





by L. S. Janes, national director of displays 
and store arrangement for Sears and long 
since recognized as an outstanding leader 
of display thought. It seems quite natural 
that the thought should have sprung from 
this source since Janes’ assistant, A. G. 
Parke, and his department provided the orig- 
inal design for the Sears’ building at Chi- 
cago’s Century of Progress in 1933 and, as 
will be recalled, this building had no win- 
dows. 

Janes and his assistants found that the 
problem of injecting power and drama into 
display and display continuities was greatly 
simplified through the absence of windows. 
Lighting effects could be more consistently 
maintained and proper emphasis and high 
lighting accomplished. In short, this ex- 
periment at the World’s Fair building pro- 
duced a profound impression on Janes and 
Sears’ officials and the display executive 
immediately visualized its application to the 
department store. 

Sears had previously determined to erect 
a new store on the site of the Becker-Ryan 
department store which for several years 
has operated under Sears’ control and the 
experiences gained in the past were to be 
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vital issues when preliminary plans were 
advanced. When Janes submitted his pro- 
posal it met with opposition. But the more 
the plan was analyzed, the more practicable 
and logical it became. 

George Carr of Nimmons, Carr and 
Wright, Sears’ architectural firm, took a 
definite stand in his assertion that windows 
are of negligible utility in lighting the aver- 
age modern department store and, investiga- 
tions proved, he stated, they are actually a 
detriment in ventilating it. He said that 
such a small percentage of the total floor 
space is affected by daylight in the average 
structure of this type that windows are not 
very valuable as a source of light. Their 
only true value is to be found in their use 
for the examination of textiles and style 
merchandise. It was the opinion of Carr 
that windows actually operate in conflict 
with the store’s lighting system, confusing, 
in an unpleasant manner, daylight and arti- 
ficial light, and also interfere with the heat- 
ing, ventilating and air conditioning systems 
through the setting up of cross currents that 
mitigate against the efficiency of those sys- 
tems. 

Though not so radical in theory or form, 
another progressive experiment will be made 
in the new store and whereby Sears will 
present what perhaps will be the only com- 
pletely air-conditioned department store in 
the world. This conditioning system, made 
possible through the elimination of win- 
dows, will control the movement of air, the 
purification of air, the humidifying and tem- 
perature of air on all sales floors. There 
will be but a few degrees difference in the 
temperatures maintained in the store in 
summer and winter and four to ten changes 
of air will be provided every hour, depend- 
ing upon the conditions existing in various 
sections of the store. Though great prog- 
ress has been made in this science, which 
is but in its infancy, and several noted in- 
stallations have been accomplished, there is 
no record of a department store maintaining 
complete air conditioning and for this rea- 
son engineers and the retail world will 
watch closely the success of the Sears’ sys- 
tem measured by its. effect on sales. 

The store will be five stories high with a 
basement and sub-basement. Foundations 
and columns of sufficient strength to carry 
three additional floors in the event of future 


—The architect’s sketch shown on the 
opposite page reproduces the drawing of 
the new Sears, Roebuck & Co. window- 
less department store. It is the first 
time, in this country, that a windowless 
building has been designed for the retail 
trades. The building will be equipped 
entirely with air conditioning— 


—The architect’s sketch on the right 
shows an interior view of the window- 
less department store. The suggestion 
of a huge glass window is but a foun- 
tain of light which rises about each of 
the store’s four entrances. The window 
is created entirely with glass columns 
illuminated from within. The fabric 
and style departments will be grouped 
around the windows of light on each 
floor— 
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expansion will be provided and its struc- 
tural frame of reinforced concrete will rest 
on caisson foundations extending to solid 
rock. The first story exterior will be faced 
with black granite and the super structure 
with Indiana limestone. Black granite will 
also be used in the skyline treatment. A 
tower rising to the height of 58 feet above 
the roof of the building, a feature which 
has become something of a Sears’ building 
trade-mark, will be located directly on the 
corner at the street intersections. 

The sub-basement will house the boilers 
and transformer equipment and there also 
will be provision for tanks, pumps and re- 
frigerating equipment. The main basement 
will be taken over by the Hillman Company, 
who will establish one of the largest food 
shops in the world. 

The first, second, third and fourth floors 
of the building will be Sears’ sales floors 
with offices and storage rooms on the fifth 
floor. Storage spaces, offices and rest rooms 
will also be provided in the main basement. 
The main floor interior will be of terrazzo 
and suspended ceilings will be employed to 
conceal all pipes, ducts and connections. 
Wide, capacious moving stairways with a 
carrying capacity of 4,000 persons per hour 
will operate from the basement to all floors 
with the exception of the fifth. 

The general appearance of the new build- 


ing will be striking and while it is yet too 


early to pass judgment upon its commercial 
and practical success, Sears’ architects and 
engineers are one in the assertion that the 
new design, with its radical innovations, ‘is 
functionally sound and a great step in the 
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advancement of department store planning. 
Since the greatest departure comes with 
the elimination of windows there, of course, 
is to be found the crux of the architectural 
controversy, but the “functionists” and 
Sears’ officials cite the following anticipated 
benefits that will directly result from the 
elimination of windows: Air conditioning 
and scientific ventilation will be greatly 
simplified; great savings will be assured 
through the protection of merchandise 
against smoke and dirt; eradication of big 
losses occasioned by exposure of merchan- 
dise to bright sun rays; loud noises will be 
reduced to a minimum and the interior quiet 
will be that of a iarge modern theatre; sev- 
eral thousand square feet will be added to 
merchandise departments; operating costs 
of heating and cooling equipment will be 
lowered; inharminious effects produced by 
the intermingling of daylight and artificial 
light will be abolished and the lighting will 
be uniform in character and intensity. 
Commenting on the most vital element 
propelling his original plan, Janes states that 
“envisioning a sales floor of a retail store 
as a series of theatricalized stages on which 
merchandise and its sales messages are 
dramatized for the purpose of impelling 
sales, it is easy to see how windows can 
serve only to break up the continuity of the 
display theme. The sales floor of the new 


Sears’ store will be unbroken except for the 
four great glass columns throwing cathe- 
dral-like shafts of light from ceiling to floor 
down the main aisles, and present a perfect 
setting for the execution of our plan of func- 
tional display.” 
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Dresentings A Display 
of “White Goods” 


While we sort of slipped one over on our 
readers last month by omitting our regular 
DISPLAY WORLD Backgrounds, we hope 
the display suggested this month by a smart 
“Lord & Taylor” advertisement will prove 
worth waiting for. Some of our readers 
will probably feel that our advertisement 
display adaptation is a far cry from the ac- 
tual advertisement, still the reader will rec- 
ognize our display in the advertisement and 
will agree that such an adaptation will in- 
deed make a smart window presentation. 
Maybe we have a better imagination than 














Beautiful linens have been a tradition at Lord & Taylor for 
many years. Today you know that, regardless of price, Lord 
& Taylor linens are symbols of high quality and good taste. 


HAND HEMMED 


IRISH LINEN TABLE CLOTHS 
2 x 2% yards 


DISPLAY WORLD BACKGROUNDS 


scme of our readers; if that is the case we 
hope our adaptation of the advertisement 
will suggest the tremendous possibilities of 
advertisement display consideration. There 
is a display in most any attractive adver- 


tisement. If you don’t find it and use it, 
someone else will. 
The advertisement illustration of the 


“Lord & Taylor” ad certainly doesn’t sug- 
gest a window background. But being 
rather tired of seeing so many prosaic dis- 
plays of white goods, when we saw the 
“Lord & Taylor” ad we decided that we 














had found a white goods advertisement that 
could be developed into a smart display. 
While the advertisement is intended for 
linens, we hit on the idea of developing our 
display along the “linen closet” idea. The 
smart linen closets of the national maga- 
zines are often patterned after the idea of 
“neat stacks of sheets, pillow cases, towels, 
etc., arranged in stacks and tied with color- 
ful ribbons. The advertisement illustration 
suggests just such an arrangement, but 
other than linens why couldn’t stacks of 
towels, sheets and other such “linen closet” 
items be included? 

The enlargement of the illustration is 
quite simple. Any displayman can enlarge 
a picture. If you don’t have a Brischograph 
or a stereopticon the antiquated method of 
covering the picture with squares drawn 
to a certain scale and then enlarging the 
scale to window size and drawing the pic- 
ture in can be used. If the display is de- 
voted to a unit window, the smart display- 
man will use actual merchandise to effect 
his window illustration—reproducing with 
merchandise the scene suggested by the ad- 
vertisement. 

In our reproduction of the window we 
have first covered the entire window back- 
ground with a dark fabric or have con- 
structed a series of background panels 
which effectively cover the entire permanent 
background. The panels can be painted the 
color desired or covered with fabric. The 
idea of strong contrasts of black and white 
for “white goods” displays has been replaced 
with dark blue or some warm color forming 
the background coloring. Some displaymen 
would even cover their panels with wall 
paper effecting a “linen closet” effect. 


—The advertisement reproduction of the 
Lord & Taylor May sale of linens was 
all we needed to fashion our window 
presentation of “White Goods.” The 
newspaper illustration has been intro- 
duced in its entirety in the window dis- 
play; the star motif forms the decora- 
tive theme for the display. A display- 
man must have an imagination to fash- 
ion such a display from such an adver- 
tisement, but the limits of creative dis- 
play know no boundaries— 


—The window display suggested on the 
opposite page presents an interesting 
example of advertisement illustration 
adaptation for window display back- 
ground use. The advertisement illus- 
tration forms the bulk of the window 
illustration, the setting and the star 
motif forming the method of merchan- 
dise presentation. The large panel in 
the center of the display will feature a 
flat display of linens— 
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When the background is in place the three 
or four sections of shelving are brought in 
the window and arranged in position. The 
size of the display must determine the actual 
height and length of the sections of mer- 
chandise displayers. The dispiay can well 
be as high as seven feet or as low as five 
feet, as long as fifteen feet or as short as 
eight feet. The depth of the display need 
be but twelve or eighteen inches. You will, 
of course, place the merchandise displayer 
approximately twelve or eighteen inches 
from. the window glass. 

Once the merchandise displayer is in place, 
the displayman will place the background 
illustration in position, or will arrange 
stacks of merchandise in place to effect the 


same _ illustration. 
merchandise neat stacks of goods, with each 
stack being tied with ribbon—crepe paper 
can be used if the displayman is capable of 
efiecting a neat ribben-bow effect with paper. 
Ii the shelves are twenty-four or more 
inches in width, more than one stack of 
goods can be shown on each shelf. If the 
shetves are shorter than twenty-four inches 
in width, but one stack of goods should be; 
shown—unless pillow cases or towels are 
the goods and they are stacked with their 
ends paralleling the window glass. 

The large panel in the center of the dis- 
play will be used for the open display of 
such merchandise as linens or such goods 
as towels, pillow cases, etc. The goods will 


Each display shelf will - 


be opened, all creases will be pressed out 
of the merchandise, and the goods then 
pinned flat to the large panel. If the dis- 
play merchandises sheets, towels and pillow 
cases, towels or cases will be merchandised 
on the center panel; if the display merchan- 
dises linens, linen cloths or napkins will be 
displayed on the center panel. 

Smart copy presentations can be made by 
using the decorative stars at each end of 
the shelf displayers for copy. The stars 
can contain either descriptive copy or just 
price. The diagram immediately below the 
window drawing indicates the position taken 
by the shelf displayer in the actual window. 
A plain panel would be used behind the 
shelves to add support and strength. 
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Displays for Spectator 
Football 
Campus 
Riding 
Colt 





By LOTHAR F. DITTMAR 
The D. M. Read Company 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





The. “sport” season is always with us. 
It doesn’t matter what month it is, some 
sport is always seasonable, and a great 
American public will welcome the window 
presentation .of merchandise : suitable for 
that sport. I could go through the calendar 
and point out certain months more suitable 
for certain sports, but as certain sports are 
limited by weather—particularly the sports 
of swimming, golf, tennis—perhaps I should 
let each displayman select the most suitable 
time for the presentation of sportswear of 
certain types. The sport of riding is always 
seasonable, and every store having an eques- 
trian department should merchandise riding 
clothes at every opportunity. The sport of 
hiking is local, and only the stores in locali- 
ties where interesting mountain trails are 
available will profit by such displays of 





sportswear. Football, baseball, racing and 
other such sports are seasonable and dis- 
plays of such merchandise will be made only 
at the times when the season is on. 

Perhaps the best opportunity to merchan- 
dise the greatest variety of sportswear is 
doing National Sportswear Week, The 
dates of this national week vary, but I am 
showing a series of displays with this article 
which will suggest. a display method of 
window merchandising a great variety of 
spectator sportswear which we found to be 
tremendously profitable during the fall of 
1933. The method of window preseftation 
is so simple and yet effective that most any 
displayman could effect a smart front by 
duplicating the effects shown with these dis- 
plays. :We jhave even suggested variety in 
our use of manikins. 


In our development of a complete front, 


of spectator sportswear displays, we first 
divided the windows into sports. Each dis- 
play was to merchandise ready-to-wear or 
clothing for definite sports. In our front 
of some twelve windows we devoted space 
to such sports and near sports as: Football, 
travel, golf, campus, riding, spectator sports 
or clothes for the races. (The travel display 
mentioned was shown on page 12 of the 
January issue of DISPLAY WORLD. Any 
displayman interested in seeing the entire 
series of displays can refer to that issue 
for the sixth display.) 

The window backgrounds were so de- 
signed that an opening in the center of the 
display or at one side framed a pictorial 
scene showing the sport for which the mer- 
chandise being featured in the window. was 
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intended for use. The large corner window 
that merchandises ready-to-wear for the 
football season, introduces the effective use 
of a large reproduction of a football as a 
frame for the football scene. The scenic 
suggestions in the other five displays are 
perfectly plain, the only additional atmos- 
phere being secured from the use of appro- 
priate accessories. 

In speaking of background accessories, I 
mean such items of decoration as would be 
used by those participating in the sport or 
such items of decoration that would be found 
at the location of the sport. For example, 
the window floor of every display—with 
the exception of the travel window—was 
covered with grass mats. The golf display 
uses a sand box for additional atmosphere. 
The riding display introduces a section of 
fence or a jump as does the display devoted 
to spectator sports for the races. The foot- 
ball and campus displays introduce school 
pendants, while the travel window intro- 
duces travel posters on the window back- 
ground. 

A smart manner of introducing the sport 
was developed as sort of a floor board which 
runs entirely across the front of each win- 
dow. This board in our windows conceals 
the footlights, but whether you have foot- 
lights in your windows or not, the manner 
of copy introduction if adapted for your 
displays will prove quite effective. The strip 


runs across the entire front of each window. 
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—The display shown at the top of the 
opposite page reproduces our large cor- 
ner window which was devoted entirely 

to “Football” fashions— 


—At the top of this page is an interest- 

ing presentation designed for “Spec- 

tator” sports. Smart panel designs sug- 
gest the sport— 


—If the merchandise was designed for 

“Campus” wear, it found window dis- 

play in the setting pictured on the 
right— 


—We couldn’t forget “Golf,” so an in- 
teresting presentation with a _ back- 
ground sketch suggesting a scene on the 
links displayed new golf merchandise— 


—Even the equestrian sport, “Riding,” 

found favorite display in our series of 

“National Sports Wear Week” dis- 
plays— 


Each strip is painted to harmonize with thd 
background. Wooden moulding forms dec- 
orative strips at each end of the strips, while 
cut-out letters introduce the necessary copy. 
Wooden moulding was introduced on the 
window backgrounds as decorative trims, 
while the school displays use the moulding 
to fasten the pendants in place. In one 
school window but one strip of moulding 
is used for that purpose; in the other win- 
dow two strips of moulding are used. 











In the development of the window back- 
grounds, light frames of furring strips are 
covered with wallboard to form the neces- 
sary series of panels to effect the plain 


background for the displays. The back- 
ground of panels are placed about six 
inches in front of the scenic sketch to secure 
depth. The sport sketches were designed 
and painted by an Eastern artist, but very 
effective scenes can be cut from most any 
sport magazine or sport article and enlarged 
by the displayman for background panel use. 
All the displayman needs is theesketch and 
an enlarging machine. Or square off the 
sketch and enlarge it that way. 

The backgrounds were all painted differ- 
ent colors. The scenes were naturally har- 
monious. Where a tan’ background was 
used, the scenic painting was in tans, yel- 
lows, browns, etc. Where a grey back- 
ground was used the scenic sketch was in 
grey, blues, silver, black, yellows. With a 
green background the scenic sketch was de- 
veloped in greens, yellows, blues, etc. Where 
a natural painting was used—a painting in 
natural colors—the background was in a 
neutral color. 

The manikins or figures were the same 
in every window. In other words, while we 
used three different type figures—costume 
forms, manikins, and cutout figures—each 
display used but one type form, with no 
display introducing more than one type 
figure. 
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Continental Window Display 
Adaptation 


One of the most effective window presen- 
tations ever created by Harald Rosenberg is 
shown with his article this month. It presents 
a smart display of riding accessories, and the 
decorative theme suggested by the display in- 
dicates a trend of decoration DISPLAY 
WORLID has long wanted to speak about. 
The trend referred to is the display funda- 
mental, angles. The presentation of angles 
in a window display are indeed more im- 
portant than just a trend of decoration. An- 
gles in a display can make or break the 
merchandise presentation. Unfortunately en- 
tirely too few displaymen appreciate the im- 
portance of angles. If this short article will 
help in any way to prove their importance, 
American displays will certainly improve in 
the next few years. 

Before going into our consideration of 


Presenting the Display Work of 
HARALD ROSENBERG 


Militar Ekiperings, A. B. (M. E. A.) 


Stockholm, Sweden 


angles, allow us to give you Harald Rosen- 
herg’s description of the display pictured here. 
He says, “Display for riding equ':pment. The 
horses are made of coupled green standard 
clogs. The heads are cf nickeled sbeet iron. 
The great placard is made of massonite and 
painted in yellow and black. The background 
is van Dyck brown. The text reads: Light- 
ness, strength and elegance lend character to 
MEA’s saddles and riding articles.” The 
window floor consists of a series of flat 
plaques, while the entire window background 
is curtained. 

DISPLAY WORLD'S window adaptation, 
as suggested at the lower right-hand corner 
of the window drawings—the top drawing 
suggesting our reconstruction of. the Rosen- 
berg display as it probably appeared in the 
original window; the large drawing on the 


left showing a side elevation of the same 
display—-have been adapted for two displays 
of riding habits or clothing. A great number 
of different arrangements can be effected if 
one or more horses are removed, but we have 
tried to present the original background in- 
tact in our adaptation and to also present a 
new set-up in which fixture angles would 
follow the correct line and form of angular 
placement of goods in a display. 

In both adaptations we have suggested the 
use of three clothing or ready-to-wear forms 
—if the adaptation is to merchandise men’s 
or ladies riding habits—with the introduction 
of two extra stands in each of the three 
groups of merchandise for the display of ac- 
cessories like hats, gloves, boots, shirts or 
other such goods. The line of the top set-up 
follows the same line suggested by the figures 
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of the horses; the line of the bottom set-up 
introduces a direct left angle. If two horses 
are removed—the two on the left of the dis- 
play—a smart form grouping can be arranged 
by placing the forms on a straight line-—a 
straight line with the window background— 
with the forms appearing in the space between 
the horse on the right and the right edge of 
the large placard on the left; not more than 
three, preferably two, forms should be used 
in that space. If a large window presenta- 
tion is made and additional space is available. 
more merchandise than suggested for this dis- 
play can be used. The forms must appear 
on the right of the placard to obtain the best 
window baiance. 

If our readers do not understand just what 
we mean by angles, the following definition 
from The WINDOW DISPLAY MANUAL 
should prove helpful. “Only four angles 
should be considered in window work. The 
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four angles are: Two straight angles, one 
paralleling the window glass or background 
and one paralleling the side of the window 
or divider. The other two: A right and left 
angle. With the last two angles you will 
use either corner or end of the window or 
unit as your imaginary corner for their diag- 
onal placement.” 

Definiticns are always difficult to under- 
stand when the charts aren’t available. Per- 
haps we can expiain our meaning a little bet- 
ter if we show the angles used by Mr. Rosen- 
berg in his various displays. Therefore, in 


—The display of riding equipment 
merchandised so attractively by Har- 
ald Rosenberg attracted tremendous 
attention in Stockholm. The sketch 
shown immediately below is our re- 
production of the Rosenberg setting as 
it was probebly designed for the origi- 
nal display— 
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this display, exactly four angles have been 
used. The bulk of the background and win- 
dow floor forms one angle—the angle paral- 
leling the back of the window or window 
glass. The introduction of another straight 
angle is found in Mr. Rosenberg’s placement 
of the riding accessories or window mer- 
chandise—this merchandise follows the line 
of the background and the window glass, but 
it is also placed in’ straight lines with the 
line of goods running away from the window 
glass or forming a straight line with the side 
of the window divider. The three horses are 
on a definite right angle, or a diagonal with 
the line of horses formed by running a 
straight line through the window from corner 
to corner. The little figure in the display is 
on the same angle, but as it faces into the 
window from the left side of the center of the 
display opposite from the horses we con- 
sider it another angle. 
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Allen WinsCottonWeekContest 


The large group cf entries in the National 
Cotton Week display contest, sponsored by 
DISPLAY WORLD, made the task of the 
judges in selecting the winners most difficult. 
There were participants from every part of 
the country and the ideas behind the displays 
together with the excellent execution proved 
very definitely the ingenuity and _ brilliance 
of America’s displaymen. The judges were 
Frank W. Spaeth, sales promotion division, 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, J. D. 
Williams, executive secretary, International 
Association of Display Men, and Jack T. 
Chord, editor, DISPLAY WORLD, who 
awarded the prizes as follows: First prize, 
$50, Geo. M. Allen, Lebeck Bros., Nashville, 
Tenn.; second prize, $30, Hugh A. Henry, 
A. Livingston & Sons, Bloomington, III; 
third prize, $20, Sam B. Goins, M. M. Cohn 
Company, Little Rock, Ark.; honorable men- 
tion, Jos. Apolinsky, Loveman Joseph & Loeb, 
Birmingham, Ala.; A. L. Squires, Gebhart 
Gushard Company, Decatur, Ill.; G. H. Wag- 
ner, Golden Rule, St. Paul, Minn.; J. T. 
Jackson, Stark Dry Goods Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio; J. F. Bronsing, Bry-Block Mer- 
cantile Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

The judges made their selections on the 
following basis: (1) All-over display tech- 
nique and effectiveness; (2) merchandising 
idea behind the decorative treatment; (3) tie- 
up with event; (4) selection of items and 
prices mentioned; (5) apparent pulling power 
to incite or attract purchasing of items dis- 
played, as well as power to sell “cotton” gen- 
erally. 
as well as power to sell “cotton” generally. 

The keen understanding of display tech- 
nique as portrayed in the entries, the mer- 
chandising insight reflected in the originality 
of ideas, and the merchandising value evident 
without exception, emphasized more than 
anything else the specialized ability possessed 
by the country’s displaymen, which in many 
instances is so greatly underestimated by re- 
tailers. 

Particularly noteworthy was the entry of 
T. Willard Jones, Phelps Shoe Company, 
Shrevevort, La., an exclusive shoe shop. One 
would think that the participation of such 
an establishement would be impossible, but 
Jones showed a complete window of white 
ladies shoes which of course was a cotton 
item and eligible for the event. It is to be 
regretted that because of the high merit of 
the entries it was impossible to give him one 
of the awards. 

That these displays played an important 
role in the success of National Cotton Week 
can hardly be questioned and it is to be hoped 
that all national merchandising events be fea- 
tured with a window display contest. It is 
the final link that brings to the merchant 
himseif the benefits of cooperative merchan- 
dising programs. 


—Top, first prize, Geo. M. Allen, Lebeck 

Bros., Nashville, Tenn.; center, second 

prize, Hugh A. Henry, A. Livingston & 

Sons, Bloomington, Ill.; bottom, third 

prize, Sam B. Goins, M. M. Cohn Co., 
Little Rock, Ark.— 
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Improved Corobuff Saves 
Time For Displaymen 


Corobuff, a standard corrugated decorat- 
ing material for which Window Advertising, 
Inc., New York, are exclusive sales distrib- 
utors, is making some improvements in the 
product that will be of great interest to 
displaymen. On the back of the Corobuff 
is being printed a design in 1-inch squares, 
with dashes of % inch. This design is 
printed in very light gray ink and will not 
interfere with the translucency of the mate- 
rial in any way. 

The purpose of the design is to enable dis- 
playmen to make quick measurements with- 
out the necessity of using a rule or yard- 
stick, and to cut Corobuff in any size or 
shape desired by merely counting the inch 
squares on the back. Measurements as ac- 
curate as 1/8 or even 1/16 inch can be made 
instantly. These squares can also be used 
as a guide for enlargements or reductions 
as well as for accurate measurements. 

This will undoubtedly prove a great con- 
venience and time saver to displaymen in 
the proper use of this material. Corobuff 
now comes in rolls 48 inches wide and 25 
feet long, in twenty-eight standard colors, 
and is for sale by all dealers in decorative 
materials. 





Kling-Tite Automatic Tacker 
Given Away Daily 

A. L. Hansen Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, manufacturers of Kling-Tite auto- 
matic tackers for displaymen, will exhibit 
this unit at the I. A. D. M. convention, 
Booth 5, Sherman hotel. During this con- 
vention they will give away free each day 
one Kling-Tite tacker together with a box 
of 5,000 staples to some member who regis- 
ters at this exhibit. It is suggested that 
every displayman attending the convention 
be sure to fill out one of the registration 
cards at this exhibit and obtain an oppor- 
tunity of winning the Kling-Tite tacker 
which is to be given away each day at the 
convention. 





Adler-Jones Autumn Catalog 
Ready For Distribution 


The new edition of the “Guide to Better 
Window Displays,” the autumn catalog of 
the Adler-Jones Company, Chicago, has just 
come off the press. This years the autumn 
edition has twenty-four pages, with illustra- 
tions of newly designed set-pieces, panels, 
and flower and foliage units appearing in 
beautiful fall colors. 


Artistic displayers, pedestals, plateaus and 
vases for set-pieces are all designed con- 
sistent with the new modern trend, reflect- 
ing that the severe lines of the so-called 
“ultra-moderne” have given way to the more 
pleasing conservative modern style now evi- 
dent in all phases of modern design. 

Included also is a complete line of acces- 
sories, such as ornaments, mouldings, fab- 
rics, novelties, etc. Copy will be sent free 
upon request. 
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ONE OF THE EXECUTIVE OFFICES | CONFERENCE ROOM 


This business like any other can be no great- | Here sales plans and promotion problems are 
er than its standards. 


| discussed with clients. 


DESIGNING STAFF |. DISPLAY ROUTING DEPARTMENT 
Original ideas—smart designs—finished art | Here the detailed operation of Itinerant 


— here new standards are set. | Schedules is skillfully handled. 





DURING THE 1.A.D.M. CONVENTION 


8 
While you are in Chicago, remember that one of the most 
important convention exhibits is in the Merchandise Mart— 
the offices and shops of W. L. Stensgaard & Associates. 
Here, over 18,000 square feet of floor space is devoted to 
planning, designing and producing WLS Itinerant Displays. 
Meet our staff of merchandising experts ... our highly spe- 
cialized designers ...the talented group of artists which 
produces the finished displays. Only after such a visit will 
you fully appreciate why WLS Itinerant Promotions enjoy 
the enthusiastic acceptance of over 2,000 of the nation’s most 
important retail stores. Let us figure with you on your Fall 
and Christmas requirements, too! 


ll . Stensgaard & Hssociates Inc. 


MERCHANDISE MART © CHICAGO 


“SPECIALISTS IN MERCHANDISE PRESENTATION” 
Origina or: and Lergest Producers of Itinerant Prom -t ons 


Ae 


ART PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT | POSTER PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 


Where the original oi! paintings for itinerant | Making smart, colorful posters with “Selling 





Displays are created Punch”’.is the work of this department. 
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local Codes for Protection 
of Installation Irade 


When the trade practice sections of the code 
of fair competition of the advertising display 
installation trade were suspended by execu- 
tive order, this trade was deprived of a power- 
ful instrument to bring about improved con- 
ditions in the trade. The order was received 
with much regret by leading installers who 
gave up all hope of eliminating the abuses, 
unfair trade practices and cut-throat compe- 
tition that had wrought such destruction in 
the installation business. 

However, installers have the opportunity of 
establishing local codes when 85 per cent of 
the members of the trade in any locality 
agree, and it is this provision that should be 
taken full advantage of in all major cities 
at least. Already local installation associa- 
tions have been established in some cities and 
these should be preserved and others estab- 
lished where they do not exist at the present 
time. 

Installers generally have been convinced ot 
the benefits to be derived from mutual co- 
operative efforts and certainly the new op- 
portunity should not be neglected. 

The National Recovery Administration, un- 
der date of June 28, issued a bulletin an- 
nouncing further steps toward solution of 
the problem of the service trades, as follows: 

One, an executive order issued by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, affecting the still uncodified 
service trades—of which there are approxi- 
mately fifty-five—authorizes the establishment 
for them of labor standards which individual 
members will undertake in agreements with 
the President to observe. Display of the Blue 
Eagle will be evidence of compliance with the 
approved labor standards and in particular 
localities with a local code of fair practice 
when such a local code has been approved 
by the administrator and agreed upon. by at 
least 85 per cent of the members of the trade 
in the locality. 

Another order, issued by National Recovery 
Administrator Hugh S. Johnson, dealing w:th 
already codified service trades such as the 
advertising display installation and cleaning 
and dyeing trades, suppiements the President’s 
order of May 26 which suspended all pro- 
visions of approved service codes except those 
governing child labor, minimum wages and 
maximum hours and the collective bargain- 
ing guarantees. 


In his order, the administrator pointed out 
that “all parts of said designated codes, to 
the extent necessary, are in effect for pur- 
poses of operation under said executive order, 
with the exception of fair trade practice and 
code administration provisions.” Thus, pro- 
visions in the approved service codes pre- 
scribing the creation of national and _ local 
code authorities entailing assessments anid 
budgets are suspended. Instead of such na- 
tional and local code authorities for these 
trades the administrator’s order authorizes 
the creation of local code committees “to 
cooperate with NRA in coordination and exe- 
cution of the program under said executive 
order.” 


The administrator’s order permits the sub- 
mission of local fair trade practice codes and 
such local codes if approved by the admin- 
istrator are to become standards of fair prac- 
tice for all members of the trade in a par- 
ticular locality when 85 per cent of the mem- 
bers of the trade in that locality have signed 
an agreement with the President to comply 
with the terms. 

Display of the Blue Eagle for his trade 
or industry will, under the order, signify 
that the employer has agreed with the Presi- 
dent to comply with the labor and other man- 
datory provisions of the code for the trade 
“and after approval ... of a local code of 
fair trade practices for his locality, then to 
comply with such fair trade practices.” 

Local fair trade practice schedules, the 
order prescribes, ‘‘shall wherever suitable to 
the needs of a locality,” conform to the prac- 
tices originally contained in the national code 
for the trade but, it is provided “that prac- 
tices including those relating to minimum 
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prices will be approved only in accordance 
with existing NRA policy on such matters.” 

Code Eagles will be issued to members of 
these trades either through authorized local 
code committee or directly by NRA—in both 
cases upon certification by the employer that 
he is complying with the labor provisions of 
his code. Violators will be subject to with- 
drawal of the Eagle and in states having re- 
covery acts, to prosecution in state courts. 

The barber shop and laundry codes were 
the two first socalled local option codes to 
be approved by NRA, the codes to become 
effective in any particular area upon signa- 
tures being obtained to an agreement by an 
adequate number of members of the trade 
in any locality. Under today’s order, “not- 
withstanding the absence of agreement of 85 
per cent of the members of the laundry and 
barber trades in a particular locality, any 
member of either such trade complying with 
the labor provisions of his code shall be en- 
titled to display NRA insignia as evidence of 
his agreement with the President to comply 
with such provisions; but, after approval of 
a local code of fair trade practices for any 
such locality such insignia may only be dis- 
played by compliance with said local code 
as well as said labor provisions.” 





lowa=NebraskaConvention 
Diedges 1.A.D.M. Support 


The Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Iowa-Nebraska Display Men’s Association, 
June 24 and 25, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, 
proved to be the most successful in its his- 
tory. The attendance was larger and particu- 
larly noteworthy was the resolution adopted 
pledging 100 per cent support to the I. A. 
D. M., while 80 per cent of those present 
signified their intention to attend the Chicago 
convention. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Frank Fiala, Gold- 
stein Chapman Co., Omaha, Neb.; vice-presi- 
dent, H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; secretary, F. Kesl, Kesl Display Serv- 
ice, Des Moines, Iowa; treasurer, J. R. 
Erskine, Davidson Bres., Sioux City, Iowa. 

The convention was called to order by 
President Erskine and the program proceeded 
with clock-like precision. The Sunday high- 
light was the banquet, which included a 
splendid flocr show and dancing, and where 
a real get-together spirit was evident. 

Mayor Dwight Lewis gave the assembled 
displaymen a hearty welcome as first number 
on the Monday morning business program. 
Mayor Lewis commented at length upon the 
fact that displaymen in the natural course 
of their duties contribute an immeasureable 
civic service to every city by virtue of their 
work towards making the business section 
of the city attractive, inviting, interesting, 
informative and educational to home people 
as well as to out-of-town visitors. 

The newly elected president, Frank Fiala 
gave a very interesting talk n the NRA from 
the retail store viewpoint, stressing the fact 


that it was up to displaymen to do their part 
as far as possible in cooperating with the 
National Recovery Program. 

Edward Urbans, Bremers, Iowa City, Iowa, 
gave a very interesting demonstration in men’s 
wear display which engaged the attention and 
admiration of all those present. 

Arthur Bcreman, Retail Merchants Trade 
Journal, Des Moines, gave a most interest- 
ing fifteen minute taik on the national eco- 
nomic picture, proving by research and figures 
that America is definitely on the up-grade in 
its recovery program and will continue so 
until we have experienced a great period of 
prosperity which period should begin about 
1938 continuing to 1942, 

Jack Stitt, Jack Stitt Studios, Des Moines, 
gave a very interesting talk on the NRA from 
on cards, posters, etc., dwelling particularly 
on the merits of brushes, colors and supplies 
from which the best results might be obtained. 
His talk included special reference to the 
proper care of brushes. This feature seemed 
to be of special interest to a great many of 
the men in the audience who are practical 
card writers. 

The concluding number of the Monday 
morning session was a ccntest demonstration 
of live model draping in which three display- 
men, skilled in the art of draping, draped 
three live models on the stage before the as- 
sembly. The work of each was skillfully 
done resulting in three distinctly different 
types of costumes in the current mode from 
seasonable materials. This was watched with 
the greatest interest and attention. First, 
second and third prizes were awarded by 
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AUBURN, N. Y. 








vote of the spectators to the following con- 
testants in the order named: Moie Ham- 
‘burger, Marshalltown, Iowa; Joe DeMaio, 
Younker Bros., Des Moines; Frank Fiala, 
‘Goldstein Chapman, Omaha, Nebr. 


The principal feature of the afternoon ses- 
sion was a demonstration in the display of 
ladies‘ shoes and hosiery by Bob Frank, Ber- 
land’s, Des Moines. Frank had a number of 
interesting thoughts and ideas which were 
demonstrated and described clearly during the 
‘course of his demonstration. Much favorable 
comment was made by different displaymen 
regarding the value of the ideas illustrated. 

J. H. Everetts, M. L. Parker Company, 
Davenport, and I. ‘A. D. M. treasurer, gave 
an interesting talk to the men on matters re- 
lating to display principles complimenting the 
members of the Iowa-Nebraska Association 
for their loyalty and cooperation and ended 
his talk with a sincere appeal to all of those 
present to become actively interested in affil- 
iation with the national organization. 


The final talk of the meeting was given by 
J. Duncan Williams, executive secretary of 
the I. A. D. M., in which he pointed out the 
practical advantages to displaymen of all de- 
grees of ability becoming members of the 
I. A. D. M. Williams stressed the value 
-of the local club to the individual displayman 
and the connection between active local clubs 
with the national organization by which the 
local clubs are supplied with interesting in- 
formation for meetings secured from other 
ilocal clubs throughout the country. He ex- 


plained the possibilities of aggressive pro- 
motion of display on a national scale by the 
well-supported national central organization 
aside from its definite service to local clubs 
throughout the country through the collection 
and distribution of ideas, information and 
other practical things to the entire display 
field. 

The matter of annual dues was explained 
in relation to the service program of the 
I. A. D. M. in such a manner as to prove 
that the annual dues of the display organi- 
zation including the national and local club 
was perhaps the smallest of any other or- 
ganization of similar character and import- 
ance to its members. 

The talk was ended with a strong appeal 
to all members present to return to their 
homes, enlist the interest and aid of other 
local displaymen in forming a local club to 
affiliate with the I. A. D. M. in time to at- 
tend the greatest of all I. A. D. M. conven- 
tious, to be held in Chicago, August 13, 14, 
15. Eighty per cent of the men present signi- 
fied their definite intention of attending the 
Chicago convention when an expression was 
asked of them on this point. 





New Bakelite Booklet 
Gives Facts 

It has been but a few years since Bakelite 
synthetic resins were first introduced to the 
paint and varnish industry. In that brief 
span they have been instrumental in solving 
many perplexing problems of the trade, and 


have given the industrial world a new con- 
ception of paint and varnish durability. To 
prove how naturally Bakelite synthetic res- 
ins belong in high quality paints and var- 
nishes, and to indicate the extremely wide 
variety of Bakelite resins which are avail- 
able for the manufacture of specialized fin- 
ishes, the Bakelite Corpcration, Bound 
Brook, N. J., has just issued an interesting 
and illustrated booklet, entitled “Bakelite 
Synthetic Resins for Paints and Varnishes.” 
Copies will be sent free upon request to the 
company. 


The Crown Prince 
Has Come 

Edward J. Stefan, Stefan, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., announces the arrival of a son on June 
13. It is anticipated that the new arrival will 
be given a thorough grounding in the instal- 
lation business so as to insure for the future 
of the trade the highest type of leadership. 
The formal announcement of the event took 
the form of a regular installation receipt 
and was indeed unique. 





Howard Succeeds Walter 
At Gimbel’s 

William Howard, sales and publicity di- 
rector for Gimbel Bros., New York City, 
took over the direction of the display de- 
partment upon the resignation of Jerome E. 
Walter, who had been display director for 
the last year. Walter was formerly with 
Kresge’s, Newark, N. J., where his work 
won nation-wide recognition. 
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Window JSalesmanship 


Can the windows of the retail stores be 
made to actually sell products by perform- 
ing all the functions of salesmanship? We 
have seen the gradual recognition of the 
value of window displays through the 
years. From the time when the term meant 
stock dressed up in rows or pyramids to 
the present standards has been a steady ad- 
vance. And now the next citadel is to be 
taken and the new discoveries make the sub- 
ject of this. story a practical proposition 
rather than the fantastic claim of extremists 
as it has usually been considered. 

Various tests have been made to show 
relative values in different types of stills, 
but little definite data has been compiled to 
show the tremendous advantages of motion. 
Have we sufficiently considered the fact that 
of the millions of passersby who are sup- 
posed to be impressed by the average win- 
dow cut-out, only about 6 per cent even 
turn to lock at it! As Miss Bebe Daniels 
is reported to have remarked on returning 
irom abroad, “When you’ve seen one wave 
you've seen them all” 

Several years ago some of us who had 
pioneered in the use of motion in window 
display were successful in making a few 
converts to that new and supposedly expen- 
sive medium. Many displays since then 
have been made to move or, by flashing 
lights, the sense of motion has been created. 
A receni check-up by count, where test dis- 
plays were installed, proved a very impor- 
tant superiority of motion over dead-dressed 
windows. The motion in this rest was merely 
turning the goods around—it might as well 
have been a pinwheel of colors or any other 
motion merely for the sake of motion. But 
the results were impressive. Instead of six 
in each hundred passersby counted looking 
in the. windows, the checkers clocked from 
forty to sixty in each hundred. That’s from 
700 to 1,600 per cent increase in the pulling 
power in favor of motion in window adver- 
tising. 

And now for the answer to the opening 
question. A further advance step has been 
taken by the pioneers and in a few instances 
the most advanced type of display has been 
designed and effectively used. It not only 
secures an assured showing by 100 per cent 
of the dealers to whom it is sent (requiring 
no installation expense) but it will command 
at least the full quota of 60 per cent of the 
passersby and, because far more intriguing 
than the round-and-round displays, it prob- 
ably is observed by nearer 90 per cent of 
those who pass the window. 

But the chief feature of this modern type 
of device for helping dealers to move the 
goods from shelf-to home is that it actually 
demonstrates the selling points as effectively 
as could the retail salespeople if they would 
—if they had the time and training. The 
mechanical demonstrator can be made to 
perform all the functions of a salesman ac- 
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cording to the well-known psychological 
steps in the process of leading prospective 
buyers to buy. Such displays have been 
made, for example, for the four-post Ray- 
theon radio tube to demonstrate its stabil- 
ity. A tube was mounted on a pedestal so 
as to give it play—movement on its base 
several inches in all directions. A _ little 
gnome in brightly colored garb held a long- 
handled mallet and by the constant action 
of the motivating unit the mallet head hit 
the tube sixty blows per minute, about 40,000 
times a day. All during this action—bob- 
bing back and forth under the blows—the 
tube, being connected by cable with a dem- 
onstrating radio set, was functioning per- 
fectly as an amplifier. This was accepted by 
dealers and public as ample proof of the 
advertised claim that the four-post tube is 
exceptionally durable. Besides substantiat- 
ing the printed claims it told the whole story 
anew in a few seconds of observation. It 
was intriguing and impressive. 

Other action displays have proved the 
merits of unbreakable watch crystals, shown 
ithe varied uses for alarm clocks, demon- 
strated the ejection of dull blades from the 
magazine repeating razor, shown successive 
changes of color and costume combinations 
in a line of dresses. What could be a more 
practical demonstration of the decorative 
value of wall paint than to show a room 
first with buff-yellow walls and drapes, then 
with the walls and drapes changed to a tint 
of green and finally in old rose? Or to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of a _ dis- 
infectant by the disappearance—right before 
your eyes—of millions of germs? A _ bad 
case of pulmonary congestion was cleared 
up and the patient’s cough turned to a 
smile, with unmistakable credit given the 
remedy. 

All of these displays, and various others, 
were so designed as to run through their 
sales canvass quite as completely and con- 
vincingly as a sales manager could wish 
from direct-to-consumer men, yet it takes 
the display but a few seconds and there are 
often a dozen at a time in the spellbound 
gallery of observers—thousands every day. 

Now two questions seem to call for ex- 
planation. First, how are displays that actu- 
ally sell designed, and, second, just what 
tests prove that they are the selling type? 

First, their design and construction ob- 
viously can not be confined to any specialty 
or patent. An advertising manager might 
see a score of specialty displaymen and not 
get the solution to his problem. What must 
take place is a careful analysis of the selling 
points by a designer and inventor who has 
the advertising and selling background of 
experience and a sense of showmanship. 
Conditions in the windows, dealer coopera- 
tion and consumer acceptance all must be 
studied. Then, by utilizing one or more of 
hundreds of possible mechanical movements 


or electrical effects, by illusions or color 
absorption, camouflage or hidden - springs, 
coils, magnets or motors, a simple device 
must be created for the particular product 
in question. The display must be so de- 
signed that it will give a clear demonstra- 
tion of the one or two sales points that will 
create the buying impulse. 

Second, now for the tests. Every new 
device should be given a market or field 
test when from 25 to 150 per cent increase 
in sales should result. But let us here con- 
sider the test scientifically, that is, accord- 
ing to the accepted laws of psychology and 
business sense. 

The displays that have proved their merit 
in window salesmanship invariably have 
caused six mental effects. They attract at- 
tention and create interest. These two are 
attributes also of many well-executed stills 
and of nearly all displays with any move- 
ment, those done in miniature replica and 
unusual types. Many will go that far but 
no farther. Unfortunately, great sums of 
money have been expended on elaborate dis- 
plays that accomplish little more than at- 
tracting attention to and interest in them- 
selves. 

The third test is: Does the display trans- 
fer the interest from itself to the prcduct or 
service advertised? The way a demonstrat- 
ing, informational display does it is by caus- 
ing the observer to see and appreciate the 
value, use or benefits of the thing for sale. 
You don’t pass on with only the conscious- 
ness of an attractive picture or a moment’s 
tricky entertainment, forgetting what prod- 
uct was supposed to be advertised. 

The next step is to transfer or translate 
the recognition of the product’s intrinsic 
values to the personal application of those 
values. The observer not only must be told 
that it is pure, solid, fast or all wool—she 
must be shown those advantages in terms of 
benefits to herself (or to those for whom 
she buys). Instantly, when that is accom- 
plished, a feeling of desire to possess surges 
through the potential buyer. Now if that 
little fire is kindled by repetition, or con- 
tinued proof of the value to her or hers, then 
the decision to buy takes place. Desire is 
a feeling, decision, an act of the will. The 
will is motivated by feelings, not by facts. 
That is why it is so important that the dis- 
play show the application of the product’s 
merit to the prospect’s needs or desires. 
Failing to do that, the display (or the sales- 
man) fails to sell. 

Can a continuously repeated demonstra- 
tion of the stability of a radio tube, with 
constant proof of its reliable reproduction 
of tones, so impress one as to intensify his 
desire to enjoy its benefits in his own set 
and cause his volition to be stirred into 
decision and action? Yes it can do just 
that, theoretically and actually. It has done 
it. And many other mechanical display 
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demonstrators, built to conform to these re- 
quirements, have sold their products, also. 

The sixth and last step is really the door 
sill, action. When we are on a train, in our 
library or perhaps reading in bed, and we 
decide to buy something, do we act on the 
impulse? Rarely do we do more than make 
a note of it. To buy then and there is too 
difficult; and how often the fire of desire 
cools off by the time we get to the place 
of purchase! But when the desire and de- 
cision are created or reenacted at the very 
door of the shop, the decision to buy is 
easily acted upon. 

How important, then, to make our window 
displays function all the way up to the desire 
and decision steps, for if they conform to 
this test they will surely increase sales far 
and away beyond the results we can ever 
hope for from windows that leave the ob- 
server down on the lower step—only to turn 
and pass on. 

Window salesmanship is an ideal and an 
objective easily obtained for most products 
and even for the sale of abstract services. 
Since the cost need not be much if any 
greater than for the ante-depression kind, 
without action, it would certainly seem to 
be good business for manufacturers who are 
not satisfied with their sales reports to join 
the converts to this movement and let these 
little automatic, animated sales units go to 
work for them. If they sell more goods 
they reduce the per-sale cost of the whole 
advertising campaign, 


New Showrooms At 
Decorative Plant 

The showrooms of the Decorative Plant 
Company, New York City, have been re- 
designed and redecorated, transforming it 
into one of the most outstanding shops of 
its kind to be found anywhere. The com- 
pany is featuring an unusually large selec- 
tion of artificial flowers, table arrangements 
and home decorative schemes, including all 
kinds of beautiful accessories. 
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An Item from Our New 
Autumn Catalog 


Mirrored displayers, pedestals 
and mats are the season’s latest. 
These and a hundred other new 
items, including new fabrics, 
mouldings, display forms and a 
wide selection of autumn display 
ideas, are shown in the Adler- 
Jones autumn catalog which is 
just coming off the press. Write 
for your copy today. 
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McWain Resigns Post 
Because of Illness 

The recurrence of an old affliction dat- 
ing from army days has compelled F. E. 

{cWain to resign as display manager for 
J. C. Penney Company, Seattle, and as presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Association of Dis- 
play Men. McWain is now at the U. S. 
Veterans’ Hospital, Walla Walla, Wash., 
where he will be glad to receive word from 
any of his friends. 

His sincere interest in display is evidenced 
in his letter of resignation to Floyd Tucker, 
secretary-treasurer, P. C. A. D. M., from 
which the following is quoted: 

«“ _ Due to the uncertainty of the length 
of time I may be disabled, I feel that it is 
quite fitting and proper to tender my resig- 
nation as president of the Pacific Coast As- 
sociation of Display Men.... 

“It is my sincerest desire that you convey 
to the members of the association my hearty 
appreciation and thanks for their support 
and cooperation....To my many good 
friends that were always willing to assist 
untiringly for the benefit of the displaymen 
(this group which unquestionably includes 
yourself), I thank them as words can not 
express. 

“To my successor I wish the very best of 
success, and I beg of the members to give 
him their unselfish support, and if humanly 
possible even greater support than was be- 
stowed upon me 

“I hope the convention will be an over- 
whelming success. 

“That the monthly bulletin will continue 
to meet with the approval and zeal of the 
members, and too, that the Pacific Coast 
Association will continue to make its stamp 
of merit and high standards recognized as 
essential for all displaymen on the Pacific 
Empire to belong to, and make live forever.” 





Spokane Club Hears 
Bingham’s Talk a 

The Spokane Displaymen’s Association 
held a most interesting meeting June 14, 
which was well attended in spite of the hot 
weather and Coule Day activities. Enthusi- 
asm was at a high pitch and President Vic- 
tor Linden presided in his usual able man- 
ner. It was decided to enlarge the member- 
ship campaign to embrace the surrounding 
Spokane territory. The organizing of a 
caravan to go to the P. C. A. D. M. conven- 
tion at Tacoma in September was discussed 
thoroughly and the matter was left over to 
the next meeting when complete details and 
information will be available. 

The I. A. D. M. talk by Frank J. Bing- 
ham, entitled “The Displayman’s Watch,” 
was read, and everyone felt he had been well 
repaid for his attendance. The meeting ad- 
journed after an excellent evening, with 
every member determined to do his best to 
put the Spokane club on the map as a wide- 
awake and live-wire group of displaymen 
working for the advancement of the profes- 
sion—John R. de Jung, secretary-treasurer. 





New Klieglight Has 
Remarkable Power 

Built on an entirely new principle, the 
new Kliegl spot-and-flood light projector 
gives a very brililant light output, with sev- 
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eral times greater efficiency than formerly 
accepted standard units. The field illumi- 
nation is absolutely uniform, combined with 
an extremely wide range of beam controls. 
It permits the shape of light beam to be 
instantly adjusted to any desired pattern, 
round, square, rectangular, triangular, semi- 
circular, etc., of innumerable dimensions, 
and from pin-point to full lens opening. 
It is manufactured by Kliegl Bros., New 
York City, who will send descriptive circu- 
lar upon request. 





Giannini Joins Montage 
Vineyards 

R. M. Giannini, formerly of the advertis- 
ing department of Sears, Roebuck & Co., has 
become display manager and art director for 
the Montage Vineyards Company, New York 
City. 





Solomon of Adler Shoes 
To Attend Convention 

Maurice I. Solomon, who is now the head 
ot the display sales promotion division of 
the Adler Shoe Chain of twenty stores in 
Greater New York, is making plans to be 
present at the thirty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the I. A. D. M. at Chicago and will 
represent the New York Metropolitan Dis- 
play Men’s Club as a delegate. 





Frank Display Ditector 
For Klein Shoes 

George Frank has been appointed display 
director for the Benjamin Klein Shoe Chain 
System of twenty-eight stores in the Metro- 
politan New York zone. This firm does the 
leading shoe repair business in this zone 
and has added on shoe resale departments 
in all of their stores, thus calling for the use 
of frequent attractive window displays. 





Code of Ethics Suggested 
For Displaymen 

Howard Williams, McAlpin Company, Cin- 
cinnati, and secretary of the Greater Cincin- 
nati Display Club, has proposed a code of 
ethics for displaymen which he hopes will 
be adopted at the Chicago I. A. D. M. con- 
vention, with any additions and revisions that 
seem desirable. The original draft: follows: 

I herewith subscribe and pledge observance 
of the following code of ethics to insure re- 
spect, fellowship, recognition of ability and 
the business and personal rights of each 
other while engaged partially or in full in 
display activities : 

1. To harbor in fellowship and understand- 
ing displaymen of established reputation and 
qualification. 2. To aid and assist fellow dis- 
playmen in their problems upon receipt of 
knowledge of needed attention. 3 To re- 
frain from infringing upon the just rights of 
fellow displaymen. 4. To refrain from edg- 
ing in on other displaymen’s jobs without an 
opening having been provided by the officials 
of the concerns for whom they worked. 5. To 
refrain from practices which are injurious to 
the firm for which you work. 6. To refuse 
to deal with salesmen or firms that offer 
cuts on merchandise whereby the displayman 
received a personal commission at the ex- 
pense of his employer. 7. To refuse to ac- 
cept personal gifts as an inducement to pur- 
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chase equipment or other merchandise for 
your firm. 8. To ask and expect to receive 
a salary equivalent to the position you seek. 
9. To remember display is an art; do not 
smudge it with hasty improper work. 10. To 
be proud of your work and those associated 
in display work. 11. To always greet each 
displayman courteously and respect his pres- 
ence and standing. 12. To do everything to 
promote organization and elevate the display- 
man’s standing. 





Coleman McCampbell Writes 
a Frontier Saga 

Coleman McCampbell, whom many DIS- 
PLAY WORLD readers will remember as 
our “New York Correspondent,” has joined 
the ranks of the literary. His first book, 
“Saga of a Frontier Seaport,” has received 
splendid reviews from such important papers 
as the New York Times, the Kansas Indus- 
trialist, the New York Herald-Tribune, and 
many others. McCampbell’s story is an ac- 
count of the history and growth of Corpus 
Christi, Texas, a seaport situated in Nueces 
county, about midway between Galveston 
and the Rio Grande. It lies in a section 
which was scorned by the early colonists, 
a poor, desolate expanse of sand, scrubby 
bushes and cactus. But look at it now! Mc- 
Campbell has collected a long series of short 
fragments dealing with the ups and downs 
of the town. He describes the visits of 
many notables, from Daniel Webster to 
John Nance Garner. The book is published 
by The Southwest Press, Dallas, Texas; $2. 





Check T hese Questions For 
Self -Analysis 


1. Is your store front modern in design? 

2. Were your windows built for your line 
of business? 

3. Are they as brightly lighted as other 
windows along the street? 


4. Are they kept lighted as late at night 
as other stores? 


5. Do you give orders when they are to 
be trimmed and have full say of the mer- 
chandise to be shown? 


6. Do you insist that the windows be re- 
trimmed regardless of how soon they have 
been changed if there does not seem to be 
a noticed return from the display? 


7. Do you see that the merchandise shown 
is strictly in season and changed regardless 
of the trimming schedule if there should be 
a decided change in the weather? 


8. Does every change in displays quickly 
reveal to the passerby that the window has 
been retrimmed ? 


9. Are your windows trimmed to sell 
merchandise? (Not simply to look beauti- 
ful). 

10. Do you take advantage of every op- 
portunity to tie-up your windows with local, 
state or national events or activities which 
have public interest? 


11. Do you keep a window sales record? 


12. Do you know what merchandise 
should be given preference in the window? 

13. Does your trimmer really understand 
the cardinal points of a good display ?—Bul- 
letin P. C. A. D. M., June, 1934, 
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Shreveport Displaymen’s 
Cotton Ball 

If you want a record of newspaper pub- 
licity obtained by an organized display club, 
listen to this: —The Shreveport Display Men’s 
Club—the most active display club in the 
South—decided to stage a cotton ball during 
the National Cotton Week. After all plans 
had been made and the event scheduled, the 
following newspaper space publicized the 
event: Monday, May 14; 18-inch announce- 
ment of the event, offering $25 prize for the 
prettiest cotton dance frock; announcement 
of program, orchestra and the squib, “No 
Lady Admitted Unless Wearing a Cotton 
Dress.” 

Tuesday, May 15; 18-inch announcement 
of the event with the fact that the cotton ball 
was being “Staged by the Shreveport Display 
Managers’ Association and sponsored by the 
Shreveport Times,” in bold type across the 
bottom of the advertisement. The plan to 
crown the winner of the $25 prize for the 
prettiest cotton dance frock queen of the 
event, with her escort crowned the king, was 
also announced in the advertisement. <A 
12-inch story presented the features of the 
evening, with the following mention of the 
Shreveport club: “Officials of the Shreve- 
port Display Managers’ Association, which 
is staging the contest, also announced that 
women or girls to be admitted into the audi- 
torium either as spectators or dancers must 
be attired in a cotton frock.” 

Wednesday, May 16; 18-inch announce- 
ment of event, with several new features 
added to the advertisement. Thursday, May 
17; 103-inch advertisement, in bold type, fea- 
turing the entire story of the event. The 
judges of the “Prettiest Cotton Frock” were 
announced. A 9-inch feature story continued 
the importance of the affair and gave the 
Shreveport displaymen this following boost: 
“The ball again this year is being staged 
by the Shreveport Display Managers’ Asso- 
ciation and sponsored by the Shreveport 
Times. Last year 2,000 persons attended the 
cotton ball in the auditorium.” 

Friday, May 18; another 18-inch adver- 
tisement continued the announcement of the 
event. The Saturday paper carried a smart 
40-inch advertisement of the event. A fea- 
ture story of some 9 inches with a photo- 
graphic reproduction and story, 4 by 5% 
inches, presented additional data of the event 
and pictures of several entertainers. The 
Shreveport displaymen were again mentioned 
in the copy with: “The Shreveport Display 
Managers’ Association is staging the ball and 
the Shreveport Times is again sponsoring 
the affair, which will be a fitting climax to 
cotton, king of the South.” 

The Sunday, May 20, edition of the Times 
carried a 12-inch story which announced the 
winner of the $25 prize. It also announced 
that over 2,500 people attended the event. 
The story continued with: “It was the sec- 
ond annual event sponsored by the Shreve- 
port Display Managers’ Association as was 
given to climax National Cotton Week, which 
ended Saturday.” The Monday paper, May 
21, carried a picture of the cotton queen, and 
continued the announcement that: “The fes- 
tival was sponsored by the Shreveport Dis- 
play Managers’ Association.” Additional 
newspaper space to the amount of some 197 
inches made additional announcements of 
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the show. All in all, the Shreveport dis- 
playmen secured some 400 inches of “good 
cld newspaper publicity” for the presentation 
of their annual cotton ball. Many other dis- 
play clubs could stage similar shows. All 
you need is the idea and the initiative. 





Cincinnati Club Conducts 
Shoe Demonstration 

The Greater Cincinnati Display Club in- 
augurated its series of educational programs 
with a shoe demonstration by S. Joseph 
Youtcheff, Truly Warner’s, at the Hotel Gib- 
son, July 2. A dummy show window was 
built by Harry Towers, with complete re- 
flector illumination and full black velour 
background. 

Through the cooperation of the members, 
adequate merchandise and fixtures were on 
hand. Special invitation was sent to all 
shoe stores, shoe department buyers, etc., and 
an excellent turnout was secured. Youtcheff 
was very thorough in demonstrating the 
right and wrong way to display men’s and 
ladies’ shoes and hosiery, and his extensive 
knowledge of shoe display methods as gained 
from years of experience with this type of 
merchandise proved especially helpful to all 
present. He invited questions from the floor 
and the discussion that resulted really went 
to the bottom of a great many controversial 
ideas as to shoe display technique. Par- 
ticularly surprising was the interest and par- 
ticipation of several shoe store managers and 
buyers, which in itself reflected the great 
interest they had in the display of shoes 
from a merchandising standpoint. 

The meeting was in charge of Wm. Ari- 
now, president, and Howard Williams, sec- 
retary, followed Youtcheff with a most 
interesting talk on the general value of dis- 
play in merchandising success. 

At a meeting of the club of June 25, Jas. 
N. Donahue, assistant to Display Director 
Arinow, Shillito’s, was elected an honorary 
member of the club, he being considered the 
dean of Cincinnati displaymen. 

The dinner dance of the club at the Look- 
out House was a most interesting and 
enjoyable event and a good time was had by 
all. Walter Vosler with his ready wit was 
the life of the party and there wasn’t a dull 
moment during the entire evening. More 
events of this kind will be planned so as to 
develop a closer bond of friendship and mu- 
tual interest among the members. 


Jacksonville Display Club 
In Action 

The recently organized display club at 
Jacksonville, Fia., has swung into action 
with real enthusiasm. Most of the local 
displaymen have joined the club and the 
meetings have been well attended. At the 
last meeting held at the club’s headquarters 
in the chamber of commerce, a demonstra- 
tion was put on by Donald E. Springer, 
Levy’s, which was well received. He skill- 
fully showed how to trim a suit form with 
light-weight summer suits. The entertain- 
ment feature was provided by the Dixie 
Serenaders. The club plans to affiliate with 
the I. A. D. M. Ray Williams, Cohan Bros., 
president, and Donald E. Springer, secre- 
tary-treasurer, will attend the Chicago con- 
vention, and it is probable that other Jack- 
sonville displaymen will join them. 
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Kling-Tite 
weighs only 
14 Ibs. 





Kling-Tite uses 
only genuine 
K lin g-Tite sta- 
ples, in 1/4” or 
3/16” lengths, 140 staples per strip. 
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DISPLAY men are putting 
in backgrounds—and doing 
other display work—faster 
and better—with Kling-Tite, 
the automatic one-hand 
tacker. 


Why use the obsolete, slow, 
laborious, dangerous ham- 
mer-and-tacks method? 
Kling-Tite is twice as fast. 
It is the modern way—used 
by men who want to do 
better work in less time. 


—>Ask for Special Folder on 
Kling-Tite Tackers 


A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5041 Ravenswood Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















That's why 


rELT 


is the display profession’s preferred 


DISPLAY MATERIAL 


Use the brand whose quality and uniformity 
insures best results. And there are over 90 
colors carried in stock—insist on 


ACADIA BRAND 


Unexcelled for background coverings, floor 
coverings, ensemble panels, poster panels, 
cutout letters and applique effects. 


Send for Color Chart 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 
Established 1899 
Main Office and Mill 
4131 Ogden Ave. Chicago, II. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse 
42-44 East 20th St. New York City 











DIE-CUT FELT LETTERS 
6 Styles—18 Sizes—8 Colors 
DIE-CUT CORK LETTERS 
6 Styles—18 Sizes—% Inch Thick 
FELT LETTER SHOW CARD KIT 
Interchangeable Felt Letter Show Cards 
New Circulars on Request 
FELT LETTER STUDIOS - MFRS. 
538 So. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
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OUR PLATFORM 


1. The Development of Window Display 
Advertising. 

2. More Display Cooperation by Manufac- 
turer and Merchant. 

3. Advancement of the 
Business. 

4. Practical Service to the Display Profes- 
sion and Industry. 

5. Appreciation of Display’s Power in Mer- 


Display Service 





chandising. 

6. Absolute Independence of Our Editorial 
Columns. 
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How Do You Measure Up? 

August is the month of the convention of 
the International Association of Display 
Men—the convention which hopes to accom- 
plish and should accomplish national display 
organization. The July issue of DISPLAY 
WORLD is the last number to be issued 
before the convention. And inasmuch as we 
won't have another opportunity to present 
display’s case before the convention, we 
take this opportunity to present a series of 
questions concerning display organization 
and display cooperation which we _ hope 
every displayman, whether he is interested 
in the reorganization of display or not, will 
asking too much to request displaymen to 
read and answer. We know it would be 
truthfulness to himself. If displaymen could 
return this questionary at the convention, al- 
though such an analysis would prove un- 
questionably display’s consideration of the 
future. All we can ask for is a displayman’s 
only appreciate the true significance of or- 
ganization, we would have less disinterest 
among the profession and more organization 
aggressiveness. 

Display can progress only through the un- 
selfish efforts of the entire profession. Each 
clique and individual that twiddles. thumbs 
and throws monkey wrenches into the con- 
structive efforts of the few serious display- 
men who are trying to accomplish coopera- 
tion and organization is only dumping an- 
other load of quicksand into the excavation 
on which the display structure of tomorrow 
is to rest. Children learn that when they 
play with fire they get burned. Are we to 
believe that displaymen do not have the in- 
telligence of children by their continuation 
to ignore the simple fundamentals of con- 
structive organization. 

Twenty-five serious and truthful display- 
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men can not accomplish the work of organi- 
zation required by a field representing some 
10,000 men—it takes 10,000 men. The true 
solution of display organization is coopera- 
tion, and not until the unselfish cooperation 
of every individual in display is secured 
can display truly hope to accomplish suc- 
cessful national organization. There’s a 
long road ahead of display; the following 
questions, answered truthfully, will measure 
that road’s milestones. 





Display As a Retail Business 

The president of the Retail Display Store 
discovers that the business isn’t paying divi- 
dends; customers are going elsewhere, and 
sales are decreasing. What should be done? 
Should the president sit back at his desk 
and twiddle his thumbs while his business 
goes into the hands of the receiver, or 
should the president “clean house” and 
make a gallant effort to rehabilitate his 
business? 

A—As president of the Retail Display 
Store, are YOU going to sit back in your 
chair while the receiver forecloses the busi- 
MOBS Lo ccs seca 

B—As president of the Retail Display 
Store, are YOU going to take off your coat 
and work to save the retail display busi- 
ness? . 





Display Holds a Board Meeting 


In the rehabilitation of the Retail Display 
Store, the president decides that the first 
step to be taken is reorganization. The 
president calls a meeting of the board of 
directors. The board decides that a new 
group of officers must be elected—a group 
that will work for the success of the or- 
ganization. The men appointed to fill these 
important positions are comprised of the 
“key”? men in each of the store’s many de- 
partments. Your name is mentioned for a 
certain office and you are approached by 
the organization. If your interest lies in 
the success of the business, you will, of 
course, do everything in your power to ful- 
fill your new duties. You are asked to 
make a statement concerning your stand 
in the matter. 

A—Is your answer: “I appreciate the op- 
portunity to serve my profession, and I will 
do my best to make my office successful ?” 
B—Or is your acknowledgment: “I 
haven't the necessary time to be bothered 
with such an unimportant task as the re- 
habilitation of the Retail Display Store? 
I don’t believe the office you suggest is 
worthy of my consideration.” ........ 





Display Calls For an Analysis 

Immediately following the election of of- 
ficers, the new group of men call a meeting 
of the staff. Each department head has been 
requested to present, in writing, a detailed 
account of the work of his department. The 
paper must be presented in an understand- 
able manner and must be complete in its 
report. 

A—Being a successful department “head 
and understanding every phase of your de- 
partment, the preparation of a paper is in- 
deed simple. .... .. 

B—You have always considered yourself 
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a successful department head, but the prep- 
aration of a paper finds you most unpre- 
pared. You suddenly develop writer’s cramp 
and have a subordinate make out your re- 
DOR Feo oe ie sieiee sess 





Display’s Presentation Is Oral 


The new board of directors find that the 
various departmental reports are incom- 
plete, so at the meeting that is called imme- 
mediately following the presentation of the 
reports each department head is called upon 
to present his case in as clear a manner as 
possible. 

A—The oral presentation of your subject 
finds you in your element. You have never 
had any trouble presenting your problem be- 
fore a group of men. You speak with force 
of ‘vour many constructive display con- 
SIGErations: © .52:.... 

B—The mere thought of getting up and 
talking about your department before a 
group of men places you on the “spot.” You 
can not make your presentation with ease; 
the statements that you make seem to be 
wrong, or they are phrased in a manner 
not understandable to your listeners. Rather 
than make an oral presentation you suddenly 
develop tremendous departmental work or 
SICKHESS): f.0 5054 





Display Demands a Demonstration 


During the board meeting, the president 
decides that each department head shall 
make a demonstration of certain phases of 
his presentation. Certain departments dem- 
onstrate merchandising methods; certain de- 
partments demonstrate advertising methods. 
Display’s display department is called upon 
to demonstrate interior and window effects. 

A—tThe problem of presenting any method 
of display is quite simple. Your knowledge 
of your department and your work makes 
your presentation of any phase of your work 
quite simple. You expjlain each step as the 
demonstration proceeds. ....... 

B—You again find yourself not prepared 
to demonstrate the very work your depart- 
ment is supposed to do. If a demonstration 
is made, it is made without benefit of ex- 
planation. You become an _ automaton. 





Display Must Have a Budget 

In the reorganization of the Retail Dis- 
play Store, the board of directors call for 
a complete budget to cover the necessary 
expenses of every department. The adver- 
tising and display departments are included 
in the analysis. As head of the display 
department, you are called on to present 
your budget. 

A—Having operated your department un- 
der the budget plan for a great many years, 
the new budget simply means a new con- 
sideration of your requirements. It is a very 
simple matter for you to make that analysis. 

B—Inasmuch as you have never operated 
your display department under a_ budget 
plan, you are lost when asked to present 
a budget to cover operation expenses. You 
don’t know how much display fixtures or 
accessories or supplies cost or how much 
you are apt to need during the coming pe- 
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riod. You don’t know how much of your 
budget should be allotted to salaries or to 
supplies. . 





Display Must Sell Display 


In the reorganization of the Retail Dis- 
play Store each department is expected to 
prove its ability to sell. In the matter of 
the productive departments a set of actual 
figures are kept to prove each day’s sales; 
in the matter of non-productive departments, 
the matter of productivity isn’t quite as sim- 
ple. There are many different ways to prove 
productivity. How many methods have you 
used? 


A—The successful displayman has checked 
display articles in the various display maga- 
zines for data concerning display produc- 
tivity. When such articles are found, he 
immediately applies the facts to his dis- 
plays and he then presents the figures to 
the board, of directors for their information. 
The job of display productivity never ceases. 
New methods of sales proof are always 
available. Do you use actual proof of your 
display’s productivity? .... 

B—The ordinary displayman iets his win- 
dows speak for themselves. Hi store has 
windows, so they must be productive. He 
has never heard of “clocking a window,” or 
if he has he has never applied it to his 
windows. He never checks the various de- 
partments to find out how much merchan- 
dise is sold because of a window display, or 
checks departments for an average of in- 
crease or decrease of sales before and after 
a certain display has been installed. Are 
you that man? «....... 





Display Goes To a Convention 


The successful director of displays in 
every store has actual proof of the advan- 
tage of display attendance at conventions. 
The board of directors is eager to have the 
various) department heads attend conventions 
because it knows that the men contact 
other men actively engaged in the same 
business, and that such contacts are bene- 
ficial. 

A—tThe successful display director does 
not have to sell the “boss” a bill of goods 
every time he wants to attend a display 
convention. The displayman has plenty of 
proof of successful display ideas—ideas that 
produced sales—that were obtained by the 
displayman while attending the last display 
convention. How many successful display 
ideas did you produce as a result of your 
Jast convention trip? ........ 

B—The displayman that goes to conven- 
tions to “have a good time” can not expect 
the “boss” to send him away to convention 
after convention for “another good time on 
the firm’s money.” It will be better for 
displaymen and the profession when the 
visiting display delegates discover that it is 
their attendance at the business meetings 
that are productive of display ideas. Do you 
attend the business meetings when attending 
conventions? ... 





The Cost of Retail Display 
The cost of maintaining a successful dis- 
play organization is something that every 
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displayman should give serious thought. It 
is physically impossible to maintain a suc- 
cessful national organization with dues of 
$3, $5, or even $10. If évery displayman in 
America would join the association and 
work as consciously for the organization as 
advertising men work for advertising, rota- 
rians work for rotary, etc., the problem of 
dues would scon be acknowledged as a very 
minor consideration. With cooperation, 
such results would be immediate, and the 
old question, “What do I get for my money?” 
or “What can the association do for me?” 
would soon be answered. America has ap- 
proximately 10,000 men who are potential 
members of the I. A. D. M., but it is safe 
for us to say that of that tremendous field 
less than 1,000 men are actual members of 
the I. A. D. M. today. Assuming that the 
I. A. D. M. has 1,000 members, $1.50 of that 
$10 goes to furnishing each member with a 
subscription to either DISPLAY WORLD 
or Merchants Record; $2 of the remaining 
$8.50 goes to the local club to which each 
member is affiliated; the balance, $6.50, 
is to cover all expenses which include 
such items as office rent and equipment, sta- 
tionery and stamps, light, heat, printing bills 
for bulletins, etc. Therefore, fellow display- 
man, the I. A. D. M. can be just as aggres- 
sive and helpful as the remainder of the 
money will permit—and we forgot to men- 
tion such items as telephone, telegraph, ste- 
nographer, railroad and taxi fares, not to 
mention the item of a fee for the executive 
secretary. What astounds us is that the 
I. A. D. M. has been able to do as much 
as it has. 





Do You Believe In Display? 

The success of display might well be at- 
tributed to display’s belief in itself. We 
could talk about what display has or hasn’t 
accomplished until doomsday, and the suc- 
cess of the national display organization 
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wouldn’t be any more assured than it is 
right now. Success can only come through 
display. The problem of organization is 
display’s problem. The problem of coopera- 
tion is display’s problem. The achievement 
of organization success will come only as 
fast as display will permit—and when we 
speak of display we mean every individual 
interested in display as a profession. 

If you are interested in display as a pro- 
fession, then you should be interested in 
display as an organization. You wouldn't 
buy life insurance from a company that 
didn’t have an office or an organization, and 
yet display seems to believe that unorgan- 
ized display can and should accomplish big 
things for the profession without benefit of 
any assistance from any member of the in- 
dustry. Displaymen believe in display to 
the extent of devoting their life’s work to 
display, but they don’t believe enough in 
the power of cooperative organizztion to 
spend $10 a year in helping themselves. 
There’s a screw loose somewhere in dis- 
play’s ego. If that screw isn’t tightened, the 
entire display structuge will come tumbling 
down on display’s heads; and when that 
event happens display, will,truly have cause 
to question the integrity, of the individuals 
comprising the industry. We are ali a part 
of that industry. Is display going to rise or 
fall? 
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WELCOME/ 


Display Managers® 


MAHARAM wishes you one and 
all an enjoyable time at the conven- 
tion. 

While in Chicago, you are cor- 
dially invited to visit our local show- 
rooms. You'll find it doubly profit- 
able and refreshing to review our 
complete sample line of unusual and 
original 


DISPLAY FABRICS 
and ACCESSORIES § 


Display Papers ,|Tubes, Moulding,etc. 


A Full Stock on Hand in Chicago 
Insures PROMPT and ECONOMI- 
CAL DELIVERY. 

“Come up and see us...” not 
sometime, but NOW! 


at 6 East Lake St. 
CHICAGO 


MAHAR AM 
FABRIC CORP. 
107 W. 48th St., New York 
819 Santee St., Los Angeles 
Seeagegeaeeseaas & 


MAKE A START 


FOR 1934 


After the adjustments of the past year or 
two, there is a very definite interest among 
individuals and businesses to make a new 
start and to build for a future. 


Now is the time for you to fight a battle for 
work and for better pay. This can best be 
done in your case by starting now to make 
yourself proficient in the work you undertake 
to do. 


We Solve Your Problem With 
Our New Home Study Course 


Because you can pay in small installments 
worked out to meet your financial condition. 
Write us fully about your ambitions and pres- 
ent conditions and we will try to help you be 
prepared for better times when they arrive. 


The Koester School 


Teaching Window Display and Card Writing 
367 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 














The Fountain Air Brush 


The Air Brush of the Particular Artist 





The World’s Standard Air Brush for 
Over 40 Years 
Easy to handle and keep in order. 
Send for Catalog No. 52D 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Change of 1.A.D.M. Name 
Discussed by Leaders 


As a result of the article which appeared 
in the June DISPLAY WORLD discussing 
a change of name for The I. A. D. M., consid- 
erable correspondence has resulted and the 
opinicns expressed are indecisive. The prevail- 
ing viewpoint seems to be that it is up to the 
leadership of the association to do a real job 
tor the profession which does not depend upon 
the name. Others felt that the name is now 
well established and a change at this time 
might be ill-advised. Some interesting let- 
ters were received, several of which are 
quoted : 

“| favor a change in the name of the I. A. 
D. M. to National Association cf Display 
Men, because the name International is a 
n'snomer. We are not truly an international 
association. It is true we may have an occa- 
sicnal member in England or Germany, but 
not enough to use the appelation. I would 
be guided by the choice of the majority. 

“Being ambitious and wanting a title to 
give the impression that we have members 
in all foreign countries is a fine idea; but it 
would be much better for the display pro- 
fession if we had only 10 per cent of the 
displavmen in America who are now earning 
their livelihood in designing, planning and 
installing window displays. This 10 per cent 
would make an association so strong we 
would be able to accomplish many things. 

“We are only as strong and virile as our 
membership. Those who do not belong, owe 
it to themselves and the profession which is 
their chosen work, to support the organization 
in a financial if not in an active way.”—Cle- 
ment Kieffer, Jr., The Kleinhans Co., Buffalo, 
MN. x; 


“While I did feel at the time of reorgani- 
zation last fall that we should change the 
name from International to National, I now 
feel that we should leave it stand. First, it 
has been advertised for many years as the 
I. A. D. M. Second we have held one con- 
vention in Canada and it might look as if 
we do not feel friendly towards them if we 
were to change now. Third, I can not see 
anything to gain in a new name. So why 
change ?”—Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Ful- 
ler Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


“It is my opinion that the title International 
Association of Display Men should not be 
changed. The organization has become 
known under this title. By using the term 
International the field is left open for all 
displaymen. After all, it isn’t the name but 
the loyalty and support of the membership 
that makes for success or failure and I fail 
to see the advantage in changing the title. 

“I feel that by keeping the name I. A. 
D. M. which is well established and really 
means something to the men who are behind 
the organization the feeling will be instilled 
in them to work harder in putting the asso- 
ciation across.”—A, J. Roeder, Wm. H. Block 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“T do not think it would be the best 


thing to change the name of the associa- 
tion, because the word International means 
a whole lot to the average display man- 
ager. [ know that I felt that way about 
it years ago when I joined the association. 
As it is known throughout the world, why 
change now?’--Jack Ralston, Levy Bros. 
Dry Goods Co., Houston, Texas. 


“I certainly think the name of the associat‘on 
should be changed. Here are some sugges- 
tions: Display Federation of America; Win- 
dow Display Association of America; Ameri- 
can Display Association; American Window 
Display Association; American Federation of 
Display.”—-Lothar F. Dittmar, The D. M. 
Read Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


“For many years displaymen have been 
identified with the International Association 
of Display Men, which is a thought that 
should be considered. Nevertheless, I rather 
feel that if the name were changed to Inter- 
national Association of Display it would ex- 
press the thought a great many have in mind. 
[ have given the matter a good deal of 
thought and can hardly see where it can be 
changed much since it covers a particular field. 
Have always thought the advertising men of 
the country had an appropriate name for their 
organization, ‘Ad Club,’ but do not believe 
it could be worked out satisfactorily in the 
display profession.”— J. R. Stewart, Barker 
Bros., Los Angeles, Cal. 


“It is my suggestion that the name of the 
association be changed. I believe it is too 
big an undertaking to revive a dead elephant 
Better choose a new name, one which sym- 
bolizes the profession as a closer, harmonious 
national body rather than such an unlimited 
scope that signified world coverage, which in 
reality consists of a few members for our 
sister country on the north. My suggestion 
is National Display Men’s Association.”—-R. 
A. Corbin, Radin & Kamp, Fresno, Cal. 


“With reference to changing the name of 
the I. A. D. M., I say no. The name to me 
implies all that the organization is and means. 
True, many displaymen are down on the I. 
A. D. M., but I do not think that changing 
the name will win these men over or change 
the situation any. As you alone know, many 
displaymen will yet rally to the cause of the 
I. A. D. M., while many more will do like- 
wise in a few months. Those who are of 
the opinion that the I. A. D. M. will again 
“bust-up” in a short time will find that they 
are mistaken and when they realize that those 
who are now at the helm mean business, they 
will then be more than glad to join. Those 
fellows who are died-in-the-wool knockers 
are mostly “has beens” and on their last legs 
as displaymen should be let to go their own 
way, for merely changing the name of the 
organization will not win them over. 

“Let’s keep the name International Asso- 
ciation of Display Men and make the asso- 
ciation something for all displaymen to be 
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proud to belong and an honor to be a mem- 
ber.,—T. Willard Jones, Phelps Shoe Co., 
Shreveport, La. 


“I am not familiar with the arguments for 
and against changing the name of the Inter- 
national Association of Display Men. I will 
say, however, that I do not think the name 
makes a lot of difference as long as the as- 
sociation is headed by capable men and re- 
ceives the support of the displaymen in gen- 
eral. My suggestion would be to leave the 
title as it now stands.”—Leroy W. Fryman, 
Merick-Ames, Dayton, Ohio. 


“T suggest that the word National should 
replace International as the association is 
composed only of local clubs through the 
United States. Foreign national have their 
own organizations. In addition, I would cut 
out the name Display Men and use Display 
Advertising, because after all it is a part of 
the store advertising. This name would sig- 
nify an active organization with the purpose 
of symbolizing the new spirit, pledged to sup- 
port and cooperate in the development of 
display advertising in all its various phases.” 
—Everett W. Quintrell, Elder & Johnston 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


“T do believe that the title of our present 
association, International Association of Dis- 
play Men, is a bit antique. It does not fit 
present conditions. I am willing to recom- 
mend a change of name provided the asso- 
ciation is willing to adopt a constitution and 
policy that will be sufficiently broad to incor- 
porate the activities which the name implies. 

“My suggestion for the name is as follows: 
Associated Directors of Merchandise Pres- 
entations. The name distinctly implies pres- 
entation in windows or store interiors through 
demonstrators and in any way or form where 
presentation influences the sale of merchan- 
dise. It may include exhibits, installations, 
etc. 


“The Association, to adopt such a name, 
must definitely adopt the policies which wii! 
make such a name one that will receive just 
recognition because of the membership action 
and results it symbolizes. Unless we broaden 
our own conceptions and activities, we can 
never fully capitalize on the knowledge of our 
display experience and profession. Ours is 
the science of advertising in third dimension 
It is therefore the absolute basis on which 
all other advertising must function. By this 
I mean a product cannot do fu!l justice to 
advertising unless its package and its presen- 
tation plans are properly developed. . These 
come before the execution of advertising. 
These are the basis on which other adver- 
tising has to be developed.”-—W. L. Stens- 
gaard, W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., 
Chicago, II. 


Many replies were received from leading 
displaymen throughcut the country for and 
against a change in name, but space does not 
permit their reproduction here. However, 
they do emphatically indicate a new interest 
in the display association and whether er not 
a change of name is proposed and adopted at 
the Chicago convention, real leadersh’p and 
action w:ll win adherents to the association. 
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DELEGATES TO THE 


International Association 
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Chrome Meial Mouldings SUT 

increase the effectiveness 


of window displays, signs, showcards, posters, etc. 
These mouldings are also being used effectively 
for modernistic interior decoration. 

Ask for sAmp!e of ovr new type moulding with 
INVISIBIL.F FASTENERS. No sails show 
through to mar the finish when attached. This 
is a great step ahead in display mouldings 
which every Displayman will appreciate. 


The C. Spiro Mfg. Co., Dobbs Ferry, W. Y. 
Manufacturers of uality. Mouldings for 20 Years 
Salesmen: Some good territories still open. 
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DISPLAYMEN TO GATHER AT 
CHICAGO FOR I. A. D. M. 
CONVENTION 


[Continued from page 3] 


or early Wednesday morning illustrating 
Mr. Leaker’s three main topics.) 

10:00 A. M.—NRA As It Applies to Display 
Departments, by Ciement Kieffer, Jr., dis- 
play manager, Kleinhans Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., member of Buffalo Compli- 
ance Board NRA. 

10:20 A. M.—Nominations from the floor. 

10:30 A. M.—Questions and Answers, bring 
your display problems. 

11:00 A. M.—Public Utilities, “How Utilities 
Are Selling the Public Through Display.” 
George Westerman, Consumers Power 
Company; Paul Kloris, Union Electric 
Company, St. Louis; R. M. Martin, Con- 
solidated Gas and Electric Company; Robt. 
Johnson, Commonwealth Edison Company. 
(Exhibits of Utilities Displays in Conven- 
tion Windows. ) 

2:00 P. M.—(a) Installation Display Dem- 
onstration—(1) Creative Displays, Inc.; (2) 
Neighborhood Displays, Inc.; (3) Fisher 
Display Service. (b) The Part Installa- 
tion Display is Taking in National Dis- 
play Advertising Field, by Sol Fisher. 

2:45 P. M—(1) Election of officers by 
ballot of members in good standing; (2) 
shall the name of the I. A. D. M. be 
changed? by ballot; (3) other changes in 
organization plan. Adjournment. 

6:15 P. M.—Assemble in lobby to take bus 
to Canadian Club on the Lake at Century 
of Progress exposition. 

7:00 to 12:00 P. Mi—Annual I. A. D. M. 
Banquet, $3.00 per person; floor show; 
dancing; announcing new I. A. D. M. offi- 
cers; announcing winners in photo contest. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


Mrs. F. E. Whitelam, President 
3230 Hazelwood Ave., Detroit 


Sunday, August 12—Registration, $1.00; 
annual dues, $1.00. (Surprise souvenir 
package. ) 

Monday, August 13---Attend I. A. D. M. Dis- 
play Convention meeting, both morning 
and afternoon sessions. Auxiliary luncheon. 

Tuesday, August 14—Optional program for 
the day, subject to preference of members. 
Shopping, theatre party, bus ride, visit to 
A Century of Progress, or attend conven- 
tion meetings. I. A. D. M. joint luncheon 
in the Grand Ball Room. 

Wednesday, August 15—Business meeting: 
Election of officers for ensuing year; visit 
Fair; evening banquet and party at Cana- 
dian Club on the lake at Fair Grounds. 


I. A. D. M. PHOTO CONTEST 

Rules—All members of the I. A. D. M. 
in good standing, are eligible to enter photo- 
graphs, sketches, drawings, showcards, etc., 
in their proper classes. 2. All competing 
matter must be work done since the last 
convention (Boston, 1932). 3. All awards 
shall be made by comparison; there will be 
three prizes in each class. 4. Showcards and 
price tickets must be work that has been 
used in windows or interior-trims and must 
positively be the work of the entrant. 5. A 
photograph is eligible for entry only in one 
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class; duplicates of photographs may be en- 
tered in the sweepstakes class. 6. All pho- 
tographs entered shall be in black and white 
only. Retouched photographs will be thrown 
out of contest. 7. All entries must be plainly 
marked as to the number of the class in which 
they are entered. 8. All marks of identifica- 
tion that would enable the judges, or other 
persons, to identify the contestant, must be 
erased or covered over; entries will be dis- 
qualified, if this rule is not observed; ficti- 
tious names of any sort shall not be used. 9. 
Photographs to be eligible for awards shall 
be no smaller than 5x7, nor larger than 10x 
12. The 8x10 size is preferable. 10. The 
name and address of the contestant must ac- 
company the package for identification of the 
contestant, the contest clerk will number the 
entries, and keep a record of all matter en- 
tered. 11. No class of less than three entries 
will be judged, and no prizes wili be awarded. 
12. All entries must be sent prepaid. 13. All 
entries shall become the property of the I. 
A. D. M. and may be used as educational 
matter, or for any other purpose, at the dis- 
cretion of the I. A. D. M. 14. All photo- 
graphs must be pasted lightly or “tipped” to 
their mounting, so that they may be dis- 
mounted and remounted in the I. A. D. M. 
portfolio. 15. In case of a tie, in any class, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. 16. There 
will be three grand prizes for the three best 
entries, regardless of the class in which they 
are entered; suitable awards will be made 
for each one of these three; there will be 
three prizes in each classification. 17. Judges 
shall reserve the right to reconsider every 
verdict, should it be necessary, and the oc- 
casion warrant the action. 18. Each class will 
be judged by the chairman of the depart- 
mental in which the entry is made, and two 
other judges selected by the general contest 
committee. 19. A single photo may be entered 
in one class only, but every photo is to be 
considered for the grand prizes. 20. All the 
departmental chairmen will judge the entries 
for the grand prizes. 

CLASSIFICATIONS—There will be nine major 
classifications for entries, which are: Department 
stores, installations, men’s clothing, public utili- 
ties, shoes, drugs, hardware, groceries, furni- 
ture. In addition to this, there will be a special 
classification, and special prizes, for show cards. 
This classification will be judged by the executive 
departmental chairmen, and two outstanding men 
in the show card field, to be selected by the gen- 
eral program committee. Class No. 1, department 
stores, will be divided into the following classi- 
fications, and prizes will be awarded to the three 
outstanding entries in each classification, with 
one special prize for the three best department 
store entries, regardless of classification. (See 38 
for special prize award.) 

DEPARTMENT STORE—(i) yard goods; (2) 
women's ready-to-wear; (3) men’s clothing; (4) 
women’s shoes; (5) women’s hose; (6) men’s hose; 
(7) men’s shoes; (8) women’s lingerie; (9) men’s 
underwear; (10) women’s corsets; (11) women’s 
millinery; (12) men’s hats; (13) men’s ties; (14) 
men’s shirts; (15) interior cotton shops; (16) furni- 
ture, radios; (17) rugs; (18) bridal displays; (19) 
Christmas displays; (20) institutional displays; 
(21) furs; (22) women’s neckwear and scarfs; (23) 
best children’s window display; (24) handbags; 
(25) luggage; (26) books, stationery and _ sheet 
music; (27) bathing suits; (28) sporting goods; (29) 
hardware or woodenware; (30) musical instruments 
or accessories; (31) drug sundries, toilet articles, 
patent medicine, cigars, smoking equipment; (32) 
provisions or confectionery; (33) best window dis- 
play of curtains, draperies or wallpaper; (34) best 
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window ‘display to assist, or give publicity to a 
civic, charity, or memorial event; (35) best photo- 
graph decorated booth, interior or exterior; (36) 
photograph or sketch of a float; (37) best drawing 
or sketch offering suggestions for window display, 
originality, artistic composition and selling punch; 
(38) special prize for the three best department 
store entries submitted in any of the above; 
trophy 1333—prize award to be 15-inch silver victory 
trophy, a statue of modern design and a work of art. 


INSTALLATIONS—(1) Best photograph of toilet 
goods display; (2) dental goods display; (3) shav- 
ing needs display; (4) patent medicine display; 
(5) tobacco display; (6) insecticide display. 


MEN’S CLOTHING AND FURNISHINGS—(1) 
The best photograph of a display of suits; (2) 
hats; (3) gloves; (4) shirts; (5) underwear; (6) belts, 
suspenders or garters, or combination of same; (7) 
scarfs; (8) ties; (9) socks; (10) ensemble of men’s 
apparel. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES—The public utilities de- 
partmental will be divided into two divisions: (1) 
gas; (2) electric. Awards in the gas division will 
be as follows: (1) Best photographs of heating 
displays; (2) institutional displays; (3) range dis- 
plays; (4) refrigeration displays. Awards in the 
electric division will be as follows: (1) Best pho- 
tograph of an institutional display; (2) refrigera- 
tion displays; (3) radio displays; (4) home light- 
ing displays; (5) table appliances; (6) laundry 
equipment (washers and ironers); (7) vacuum 
cleaner display. 


SHOES--(1) Best photographs of a woman’s shoe 
display; (2) men’s shoe display; (3) children’s 
shoe display; women’s hosiery display; (5) men’s 
sock display; (6) rubber footwear display; (7) 
canvas footwear display. 


DRUGS—(1) Best photographs of a drug display, 
originated and installed by a display man in the 
employ of a drug company; (2) toilet article dis- 
play, originated and installed by a displayman 
in the employ of a drug company; (3) specialty 
item display, originated and installed by a dis- 
playman in the employ of a drug company. 


FURNITURE—The awards will be made for the 
best photographs of furniture displays, originated 
and installed by a displayman in the employ of an 
exclusive furniture company. (1) furniture; (2) 
rugs; (3) house furnishings; (4) radios. 


HARDWARE—tThe awards will be made for the 
best photographs of hardware displays, originated 
and installed by a displayman in the employ of an 
exclusive hardware store: (1) Best photograph of 
display of carpenters’ or mechanics’ tools or a 
combination display of tools; (2) builders’ hard- 
ware; (3) paint and accessories;; (4) sporting 
goods; (5) garden tools and accessories; best gen- 
eral hardware display. 


GROCERIES—The awards will be made for the 
best photographs of grocery displays, originated 
and installed by a displayman in the employ of 
an exclusive grocery company: (1) Fruits and 
green vegetables; (2) package or can good com- 
prising assorted items and brands (general or 
mixed display); (3) best example of a promotional 
and selling display of a single brand item or com- 
bination of related items of the same brand; (4) 
best display of an advertised frand of food stuffs 
showing hook-up with national advertising; (5) best 
example of an _ institution, patriotic, civic, or 
memoria! display in a grocery display. 

SWEEPSTAKES CLASS—For the best collection 
of twelve photographs or window displays, any 
kind of merchandise. This class is intended to 
get the best average of a displayman’s ability. 
It is urged that contestants show as many different 
lines as possible. First prize, silver victory trophy 
and, thirty-five points; second prize, certificate and 
twenty-five points; third prize, certificate and fif- 
teen points. 

SHOW CARD CLASS—(1) For the best five hand- 
lettered cards, none to exceed 14x22 inches in 
size. Any color, any style of lettering, any kind 
of pen, but the card must be lettered with a pen. 
(2) For the best five brush-lettered cards. None 
to exceed 14x22 inches in size. Any color, any 
style of lettering, but each card must be executed 
with a hair lettering brush only. (3) For best 
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artificial light. 


D. W. 


Use a VALANCE that works right 


under all conditions 


You may have a valance put up in the sunlight, but it has to do a job on cloudy days and under 
That is the beauty of Windowphanie. 
attractive addition to your store front, and draws the eyes of customers to the goods displayed. 


The use of Windowphanie for valances in the last few years has been like the proverbial snow 
ball... bigger and bigger. Must be a reason. Find out how to get a better valance for less money. 


Samples and catalogue offered in evidence. 


11 East 14th Street, New York, N. Y. 


It shows to advantage at all times, as an 


MALZ 


POSITION WANTED 
Combination window trimmer, cardwriter and 
advertising man desires position where he can 
prove his ability. Experience in crepe paper 








displays. Age 22. Will go anywhere. 
ROBERT EVERSMAN 
New Knoxville, Ohio 
POSITION WANTED 
Will accept position as assistant window 


trimmer in large store. Five years’ experience 
in men’s clothing. Good cardwriter. Reason- 
able salary. 

FRANK A. HEIGHTSHOE 
1719 Lucinda Street Perry, Iowa 














SALESMEN 


To represent established manufacturer 
of window valances. Attractive propo- 
sition to qualified man. Reference. 
Address “B. M. 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 


POSITION WANTED 


Displayman, possessing ability to execute 
handsome, trade-pulling windows, attentior- 
compelling sales displays, neat quick show 


cards, desires steady position. Salary adjusted 


to present conditions. 
GEO. D. CARBERRY 
Care Clyde McVey, Center Point, Iowa. 


POSITION WANTED 
Display and advertising manager; 12 years’ ex- 
perience in department and chain stores; age 32; 
capable of handling all lines of merchandise. 
Best references; available at once. 


J. W. FORBES 
534 S. Denver Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 











POSITION WANTED 


Young man, 22 years of age, wishes position 
as assistant window trimmer. Single, with 
ambition to advance. Will study hard to prove 
successful. 


GEORGE MUELLER 


197 Grove St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND STA- 
ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECORATORS. 
Made of heavy fleece-lined Jersey cloth, 55c 
pair. $3.25 half dozen, $5.25 dozen, postpaid. An 
elastic tape band is sewed in the top. Patented 
May 20, 1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by 
size shoes worn. 
J. M. WALTERS, Mfr. 








220 Seuth Benton Way Los Angeles, Calif. 


POSITION WANTED 
I can make a valuable addition to your display 


staff; 3% years’ experience with silk screen 
process; 4 years show card and sign work; 
3 year window trimming. Steady and indus- 
trious. 


CHAS. NICHOLLS, JR. 
1230144 13th Ave. Rock Island, Ill. 

















collection of ten show cards. Any size, shape, 
color, material, or combination may be used. Let- 
tering may be done with brush, pen or combination. 


PRIZE AWARDS FOR SHOW CARD CLASSES 
First prize: Class 1—Certificate and fifteen points. 
Second prize: Class 1—Certificate and ten points. 
Third prize: Class 1—Certificate and five points. 
First prize: Class 2—Certificate and fifteen points. 
Second prize: Class 2—Certificate and ten points. 
Third prize: Class 2—Certificate and five points. 


First prize: Class 3—Certificate and twenty-five 
points. 

Second 
points. » 
Third prize: Class 3—Certificate and ten points. 

Honorable mention class 3—Certificate and five 
points. 


Class 3—Certificate and fifteen 


prize: 


PRIZES IN DEPARTMENTAL 
CLASSIFICATIONS 

First prize—Blue ribbon and fifteen points on 
grand prize. 

Second prize—Red ribbon and ten points on grand 
prize. 

Third prize—White ribbon and five 
grand prize. 


points on 


GRAND PRIZE 
A 32-inch silver figure of modern design and a 
work of art will be awarded to the member winning 
the greatest number of points in this contest. 


NOTE: Send all entries prepaid to J. Duncan 
Williams, executive secretary. I. A. D. M., 509 
South Franklin street, Room 906, Chicago, III. 





Tacoma To Be Host of 
P. C. A. D. M. Convention 

Philip Sangster, display manager, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Tacoma, Wash., has been 
appointed convention director for the annual 
convention of the Pacific Coast Association 
of Display Men, to be held in that city in 
September. The exact dates for the con- 
vention will be announced later. The boys 


ir. that scenically situated city on Com- 
mencement bay of Puget sound are not go- 
ing to take second place to any previous 
convention. It will be a real educational 
institute for every progressive displayman, 
stressing demonstration and photographic 
displays and, of course, the recreational mo- 
ments will not be overlooked. Sangster will 
be remembered for his fine work as conven- 
tion director for the splendid convention at 
Vancouver, B. C., several years ago. 





Continental Draping Demonstration 
At Chicago Club 

Despite the weather man and his warm 
evening, 2 highly interested crowd watched 
Fred Bainhauer and the display staff of the 
Davis Company strut their stuff at the regu- 
lar meeting of the Chicago Display Club, 
Monday evening, July 2, at the Hotel Sher- 
man. 

A draping demonstration by Fred Bain- 
hauer was watched with keen interest by 
the gathering, not only because they were 
seeing a master craftsman at his work but 
because Bainhauer uses the continental style 
of display which he learned as a youth in 
Europe. Bainhauer, after serving an ap- 
prenticeship, worked in some of the largest 
stores in Vienna, Lucerne, Berlin, Paris, and 
Rio de Janeiro before coming to the United 
States. He is one of the few displaymen in 
this country who knows continental draping 
from the ground up. 

The inimitable John Olson, who is a 
darned good displayman and an entertainer 
par excellence, acted as master of cere- 


monies. His facetious and supposedly help- 
ful remarks kept the audience in an uproar. 

J. D. Williams, I. A. D. M. secretary, gave 
the club a peep under the curtain at the 
program of the August I. A. D. M. conven- 
tion. The program committee has virtually 
completed the plans and arrangements for 
the huge undertaking and from the reception 
those who heard the lineup gave the an- 
nouncement this is going to be a very popu- 
lar convention. 

Dick Peterson of McFarland’s, Evanston, 
read one of the I. A. D. M. bulletins on 
“What’s New in Men’s Wear.” y 

The next meeting of the club will be in 
the form of a general preconvention rally 
and pep meeting. Ten members will talk 
for five minutes each (or shorter). An alarm 
clock will be used to time and stop the over- 
zealous ones who talk too long. Final prep- 
arations will be made to take care of our 
guests so that they will be assured of a 
good time as well as an instructive one— 
L. J. Dwiggins, secretary. 





Russell To Direct Windows 
For Beck Shoe Corporation 

John 5S. Russell, for the last four years an 
executive with the Blaker Advertising 
Agency, New York, has been appointed di- 
rector of window and sales promotion for 
A. S. Beck Shoe Corporation, New York, 
operating ninety-five retail stores in the 
East and West. The Blaker agency has 
been handling the Beck advertising for the 
last four years. 
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Growth of Stensgaard 
an Inspiration 


An organization of more than seventy-five 
people skilled in the arts and science as ap- 
plied to merchandise presentation now com- 
prises W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., 
Chicago. This photograph, taken of the 
Chicago group recently, includes, seated left 
to right, Bradley Tyrrell, associate director 
covering central territory; V. H. Jones, pro- 
duction manager; A. H. Lee, secretary; W. 
L. Stensgaard; Findley Williams, art direc- 
tor; A. Grossman, Ohio and adjacent terri- 
tory. The remainder of the group include 
department heads, designers, staff artists 
and clerical force. The construction and 
finishing production group are not included 
in this photo. Neither are the members of 
the New York office and others, including 
B. C. Caulfield, manager of the Philadelphia 
district; Charles W. Morton, Jr., covering 
the Pacific Northwest; Gordon Simpson, 
Los Angeles, and others. 


DISPLAY WORLD 


This organization is today serving a large 
selected list of America’s leading manufac- 
turers and their services are used in most 
every store throughout the United States. 
We believe that this is further evidence of 
the possibilities of merchandise display when 
the proper’ combination of merchandising, 
promotion, designing and display experience 
are combined to serve in a most practical 
manner, both manufacturers and retailers. 
This organization is, of course, the original 
as well as the largest operators of the itiner- 
ant promotion display plan. 

The staff of designers includes many of 
America’s best known artists. The offices, 
designing and art production quarters oc- 
cupy about 10,000 square feet in the Mer- 
chandise Mart. The production quarters 
occupy an additional 40,000 square feet. 
Certainly this should be real encouragement 
to those who have felt that the last three 
years have been years of depression. These 
have been the years in which this organiza- 
tion has been growing constantly. 
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The reader will be interested in following 
the design of the display as it was created 
for our opening presentation. Notice the 
line of the stair railing as it follows the 
stairway, as it forms the decorative and 
modern railing, and as it runs to the ceiling 
to form a decorative column treatment at 
the left of the column. The decorative de- 
sign used at the top of the column is re- 
peated over the two curtained doorways, as 
a support for the ceiling, and in the design 
of the ceiling moulding which frames the 
opening in the ceiling. 

Our method of covering the entire ceiling 
of the display to give the window a finish 
is something that too few displaymen do in 
the construction of opening displays. In 
this particular window the design suggested 
the out of doors, so we thought the oppor- 
tunity splendid for the introduction of a sky 
painting. The painting effected an astro- 
logical heaven and proved to be the proper 
ceiling motif for the presentation. The ceil- 
ing painting developed the colors presented 
in the actual background and effected an 
interesting method of scenic background de- 
velopment. 

The background colors were as follows: 
The entire background panels which form 
the background for the stairway and bal- 
cony were painted a rich cream; the front 
of the stairway, columns and balance of 
background was painted a dull peach color; 
the modern railing as well as other decora- 
tive mouldings and panels was painted sand; 
the window floor was in a rich blue with 
the water in the tank dyed a deep cobalt 
blue. The sky design was painted in several 
shades of blue which ran from a deep sky 
blue into a pale blue; other colors in the 
sky consisted of lavender, rose, silver and 
yellow. 
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CONTRASTING THE NEW 
WITH OLD IN DISPLAY 
{Continued from page 7] 
had money to spend. It’s the job at least 
of American business to make them spend. 
But how? There’s money in Wall street if 
you can play the market. Yes, and Beetho- 
ven’s sonatas are beautiful if the right notes 
are struck. Mrs. Consumer of 1934 can be 
made to spend if she can be made to yearn 
hard enough for beauty, health, comfort, re- 
laxation. But let’s not shout at her. Let’s 
not try to uniform her with 3,000 other 
women, as stores are doing every day in 
their advertising. Let’s not make life 
monotonous for her by showing her a whole 
window filled with one style of stocking at 
one price, or five tweed coats alike, or fifteen 
white hats alike, or a crate of turnips to 
emphasize the exploitation of a new turnip 
color in hosiery. Let’s not permit Mr. Buyer 
to push into the window slow-moving mer- 
chandise because he must get rid of it. Let’s 
show her loveliness and diversity Let’s show 
her accessories that correctly complement 
the costume she longs to buy. Let’s present 
fashion news... long coats are snorter. 
Short jackets are longer. The season calls 
for a wardrobe of belts. Drape your win- 
dows, spread your bed, and cover your 


chairs with chintz. And remember we are 
talking to a procession rather than to a 
mass meeting. 

We are potentially advertisers of more 
than the merchandise we are trying to sell. 
We are advertisers of ourselves, our neigh- 
bors, and our community. We are advertis- 
ers of life, of hate or love. Of peace or 


strife. Of prosperity or hard times. What- 
soever things are lovely, therefore . . . what- 


scever things are synonymous with beauty, 
courage, comfort, health, romance, or cheer, 
if there be any virtue and if there be any 
praise, think on these things. Then we can 
advertise life and the things that add to the 
happiness of life .. . without cutting prices. 


A FASHION DISPLAY FOR 
BATHING SUITS 
[Continued from page 9] 

into as many sections or made as large as 
desired. The tank in this display occupied 
but the center of the display, with flooring 
used around the entire tank for the display 
of merchandise. A cover was designed for 
the tank for the display of goods over the 
tank when it was not in use. The water in 
the tank in the opening display was dyed a 
deep blue to effect closer design and.color 
harmony with the display. 
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For Display Equipment 
and Decorations 











Invites 
Your Patronage 











BOTANICAL 
325 WEST MADISON STREET 
Decorations of Character 


Send a Sketch of What’s Wanted and 
We Will Submit Samples 








W. L. STENSGAARD & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


MERCHANDISE MART 
Window Display Producers and Counsellors 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


367 WEST ADAMS STREET 
Correspondence Instruction 











NATIONAL CARD, MAT & BOARD CO. 


4318-36 CARROLL AVENUE 
Showcard Boards—Mat Boards 
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DECORATIVE PLANT CO., INC. 
230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Our newly decorated showroom offers you 
many novel and unusual display ideas. 


Exhibiting at the Chicago Convention 








T. C. PALMENBERG, Inc. 


Most Complete Selection of Display 
Fixtures, Forms and Mannequins 


500 SEVENTH AVE., 38TH ST. 


T. C. Palmenberg R. C. Quensell 





MILEO’S NEW LINE OF MANNEQUINS 


Will either sit or stand—Flexible Arms and Hands 
which can be used in any position desired. 


MILEO—44 EAST 8TH STREET, NEW YORK 








EINSON-FREEMAN CO., Inc. 


Lithographed Window and Counter Displays 
for National Advertisers 
STARR AND BORDEN AVES. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 








THESE DISPLAY SPECIALISTS ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 
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| ROBUFF: 


The Standard Corrugated Decorating Material for 
Window Displays, Inside Store Trims, Show Cases, etc. 


Now 48 inches wide, in rolls 25 feet long, with a back printed in one-inch squares for your convenience. 





‘| No rule or yardstick is necessary in using Corobuff—just count your inches, and cut along the printed lines. 
Measurements as accurate as one-eighth or even one-sixteenth can be made instantly. 


These squares can also be use as a guide for enlargement or. reductions, as well. as for accurate 
measurements. 


Every displayman can use Corobuff with less work and greater economy than ever before. 


THE LAST WORD IN DECORATING MATERIAL 
98 Brilliant, Flashing Colors 


No. 11. White No. 36..Salmon No. 52. National Blue No. 65. Chinese Orange 


Hy No. 12. Black No. 37. American Beauty No. 55. Bluebird Blue No. 69. Antique Ivory 
No. 13. Gray No. 41. Apple Green No. 57. Delft Blue No. 70. Sand. 
No. 22. Violet No. 42. Nile Green No. 58. Powder Blue No. 72. Leather Brown 
No. 23. Purple No. 43 Emerald Green No. 62. Canary Yellow No. 75. Vandyke Brown 
No. 24. Claret No. 44..Grass Green No. 63. Dark Amber No. 84. Flame 

i No. 32. Medium Pink No. 47. Jade Green No. 64, Light Orange No. 91. Apricot 

i; Ask your dealer in decorative materials about COROBUFF. 

175 FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW Cacia’ oe. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 





IMPORTANT: See the exhibit of decorative materials and suggestions for their use at the I A. D. M. 
Convention, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Rooms 103-104, week of August | 2th. 























































